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OSCAR S. CAUSEY 


Oscar S. Causey, Professor of Education and Director of the 
Reading Laboratory at Texas Christian University, died July 
17, 1960. Professor Causey was the chairman and founder of 
the National Reading Conference. He was a man of many 
parts, admired and respected by his students and professional 
colleagues, who often sought his advice and counsel. 


Professor Causey wrote many articles on reading and other 
educational problems and served as editor of the Yearbooks 
of the National Reading Conference for ten years. He also 
served on the Editorial Board of the JOURNAL OF DEVEL- 
OPMENTAL READING. A man of deep humility, he never 
sought to forward his own interests at the expense of his fel- 
lows. His personality was such that he functioned to bring 
out the best achievements in others. He visualized an annual 
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conference which would promote a free exchange of ideas 
concerning the reading process and worked selflessly to achieve 
this goal. He thus established the conference, the tone, and 
structure of which encourage everyone, regardless of his level 
of professional competency or professional orientation, to feel 
free to participate. By deed and example Professor Causey 
served to inspire others, particularly young men and women, 
to the pursuit of knowledge in the field of reading. Many of 
these young people have grown to professional maturity as a 
result of his example and aid. Similarly, the National Reading 
Conference which he nurtured during the shaky years and 
throughout its first ten years has developed as an organiza- 
tion of national repute. 


Professor Causey had a wide range of professional experi- 
ence. He served as a high school teacher and coach, held the 
position of a high school principal, and taught at Western 
State College in Colorado and Highlands University in Cali- 
fornia. From 1926 to 1950 he was employed by his Alma 
Mater, Howard College, in Birmingham, Alabama. His ability 
and personality were nationally recognized, and he successfully 
served in various capacities, such as Professor of Education, 
Registrar, Director of Extension, and Director of Summer 
Sessions. His ability to organize and supervise groups also 
resulted in his successful execution of diverse duties as fund 
raiser and special assistant to the governor of Alabama. In 
recognition of these achievements, a building on the Howard 
campus was named in his honor. In 1950 he assumed his 
duties as Professor of Education and Director of the Reading 
Laboratory at Texas Christian University. 


Professor Causey’s name has been inseparably linked with 
the National Reading Conference. It will be impossible to 
think of this group without thinking of Oscar S. Causey. 


ALBERT J. KINGSTON, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
ATHENS, GEORGIA 
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A Reading Perspective 
JAMES SCHIAVONE and E. OLIVER CAMACHO 


IN RECENT YEARS many articles have been written regarding 
the utilization of television for teaching. The majority of 
these papers have speculated on the use of this medium in 
classroom teaching or within the framework of a regular school 
system. Our observations will be confined to the relationship 
of TV to the teaching of reading in an adult education pro- 
gram. 

Whenever the subject of the merits of Television in Edu- 
cation is discussed, differences of opinion inevitably come 
forth. The primary reason for this is the many and diversified 
studies that are carried on in education today, beginning in 
elementary school and continuing on through high school and 
college. Each subject has its own peculiar idiosyncracies. ‘These 
may either preclude the possibility of certain subjects being 
effectively taught on television, or they may lend themselves 
so adequately to video that the particular subject may be 
taught to perfection. At the risk of being accused of extolling 
the virtues of TV, we feel that the teaching of reading (par- 
ticularly certain levels of it) fits this latter category. While 
our conclusions are based primarily upon observations over 
the past semester, we did manage to accrue certain data that 
were indicative. 

First, people are interested in TV presentation. Their let- 
ters to the station have indicated their enthusiasm. Some of 
the letters were a surprise inasmuch as they came from viewers 
at many times the distance we had thought our program was 
reaching. 


Secondly, people have easy access to this medium of com- 
munication. Men and women who heretofore could not con- 
James Schiavone is the reading specialist at Westview Junior 
High School, Miami, and television reading instructor on 
Channel 2, Miami, for the Dade County Junior College; E. 
Oliver Camacho is the special education teacher at Westview 
and reading teacher at Lindsey Hopkins Education Center, 
Miami. 
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sider taking any type of course because of their work or other 
time commitments found that a television lesson could be 
fitted into their schedule without too much difficulty. 


Third, there is a conditioned audience, one that has grown 
accustomed to viewing television, an audience that has the 
habit of spending a certain amount of time in front of a tele- 
vision set. 

Finally, the teaching of reading is easily adapted to tele- 
vision. 

What follows in our discussion is an attempt to set forth 
the type of reading program that was presented on the Educa- 
tional Television Station sponsored by the Reading Clinic of 
the Lindsey Hopkins Education Center, Dade County Board 
of Public Instruction, from January until June 1960. We 
will touch upon some of the problems encountered while 
formulating a program of this kind. Some of the difficulties 
were handled relatively casily, while other problems still re- 
main unsolved. 


How the Program Developed 


Within recent years, a number of us in reading had rec- 
ognized the need for a more extensive reading program in 
Dade County than was currently possible with the facilities 
on hand. The medium of television had been considered but 
quickly dismissed since air time on the Educational TV Sta- 
tion was limited and the time available was already allocated 
to other educational programs. When it seemed that all must 
go on as before, it was learned through an administrative com- 
munique to teachers that television time was available for 
programs originating from the Lindsey Hopkins Education 
Center. Under the guidance and supervision of Mr. Louis W. 
Henderson, Assistant Director, and Miss Ena Threlkeld, Co- 
ordinator of Adult Business and High School Program, of the 
Lindsey Hopkins Adult Education Center, it was decided to 
offer an advanced developmental reading class for credit in 
the Post High School Associate Degree Program. These classes 
were to be designed for average or better-than-average readers 
who had the desire to become superior readers. After discus- 
sion and consideration of the problems involved, and upon 
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the recommendation of Miss Eunice Kimbrough, Chairman, 
Reading Clinic of the Center, the program became a reality. 

One of the early problems encountered was the need of 
some form of public relations. There was a need to “sell” the 
program to the viewers. They had to be made aware of it. 
They had to become conscious of their own personal need for 
the course, and provisions had to be made to attract those 
viewers who at a later date might view a lesson either out of 
curiosity or by coincidence. 

Initially, information concerning the course (i.e. the sub- 
ject, course-content, channel and program time) was forwarded 
to the educational writers in the leading newspapers. These 
individuals gave us considerable publicity. It was soon evident, 
however, that more was needed. A brochure was then made 
up, which contained a tentative course outline covering the 
sequence of skills to be covered. It also indicated the caliber 
of student for whom the course was designed and the instruc- 
tor’s qualifications. Finally the brochure included pictures of 
the television studio, the instructor, and photographs of some 
of the reading machines (i.e., the tachistoscope and the Con- 
trolled Reader). 

These brochures were sent to the schools throughout the 
country. They were then distributed to the students simul- 
taneously with their mid-semester report cards, the logic being 
to get them into the home approximately at the same time. 
Also, it was felt certain that the parents would see them inas- 
much as they were coupled with the report card. The results 
of the distribution of the brochures were not exactly in keep- 
ing with our plans. The children littered the neighborhood 
with a high percentage of them on the way home, while those 
that managed to get into the home did not have an appreciable 
effect. In retrospect, it is felt that the advertising of the pro- 
gram should have begun much sooner than it did. Actually, 
the viewers should have been made aware of all the facets 
of the program a few months before the first program was 
aired. 


Post High School Credits 


The reading course offered three semester hours of credit 
at the Post High School level. These credits could be applied 
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to the Associate of Arts Degree awarded by the Lindsey Hop- 
kins Education Center. 

In order to justify three hours of credit, students were 
required to complete a minimum of three hours of work for 
each half hour of telecast. In addition, students were required 
to attend the test-conference periods. Four of these periods 
were scheduled during the semester, and each one ran for 
three hours. During these periods the students were tested 
and given an opportunity to discuss common problems, in 
addition to taking advantage of the facilities of the Reading 
Clinic. 

The final grade for the course was based on several factors. 
These included consideration of performance in various exer- 
cises, assignments, and examinations. The assignments con- 
sisted of weekly vocabulary lists, paragraph summaries, out- 
lines, and comprehension questions. Additional work was 
assigned periodically as the need arose. 


Relating the Program to Non-registered Viewers 

Since the educational channel does not subscribe to a rat- 
ing service, we cannot be sure of the approximate number of 
people viewing the reading programs. We do know, however, 
that the number of students registered for the course is insig- 
nificant when contrasted with the thousands of general viewers 
reached by the Dade County Educational TV Station which 
has a transmission output of 100,000 watts. Hence the pro- 
grams could be received from the Florida Keys to the Palm 
Beaches. 

This broad area of coverage presented the problem of 
relating the programs to those viewers who were not regis- 
tered for the course (hereafter referred to as the general 
viewers). They lacked the books and materials necessary for 
a well-rounded, individual reading improvement program. 
The programs, however, were generally instructional, provid- 
ing insight into the complexities of the reading process. Vari- 
ous skills were related to the reading of newspapers, magazines, 
and other popular materials. Techniques were employed to 
enable the general viewer to apply his newly gained insight 
into the reading process to his everyday reading. Although the 
registered students had the books and materials to complete 
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the three hours of work for each telecast, the general viewer 
was able to participate, to a limited extent, in the drill work. 
For instance, copies of the comprehension questions for the 
controlled reading exercises were made available to those 
viewers upon request. We also offered to check the tachisto- 
scopic drills of non-registered students. In addition, many 
free mimeographed materials were sent to general viewers on 
request. These viewers were also encouragd to communicate 
with us regarding individual questions they wished to raise. 
Some of these viewers discussed their personal problems in 
reading. Many were helped in these problems through cor- 
respondence, telephone calls, personal interviews, and the regu- 
lar services of the Reading Clinic. 

Although every effort was made to relate the programs to 
the general public, we believe that registration for the course, 
acquisition of the prescribed materials, and attendance at the 
regularly scheduled test-conference periods are requisite for 
maximum development of essential reading skills emphasized 
by the programs. 


The Television Program Guide 


Unfortunately little time was allotted to the instructor for 
the preparation of a study guide. However, through the coop- 
eration of Mr. Clifford G. Erickson of the Chicago City Junior 
College, the instructor received brochures and a study guide 
describing the reading improvement programs which have 
been televised over Chicago’s educational TV station. Through 
an examination of these materials, the instructor was able to 
organize a similar guide quickly. 

The guide presented an introduction to developmental 
reading, the objectives of developmental reading as prepared 
by the 47th Yearbook Committee of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, textbook, assignments, lesson outlines, 
supplementary materials, articles (written by the instructor) on 
various phases of the reading process, related materials re- 
printed by permission, plus an extensive annotated bibli- 
ography of the best in current writing. 

For each lesson, the topic was indicated in the study guide 
along with the necessary assignments. These assignments were 
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mailed to the instructor each week for checking and evalua- 
tion. 

Several experts in various fields were invited to make in- 
structional presentations to the students. Following the 
presentation, the instructor asked questions designed to make 
full use of the background of the guests present in the studio. 
It was found that these guests were willing and cooperative 
participants whose presence enriched the programs enormous- 
ly. They gave their time as a service to the Community Tele- 
vision Foundation. The guests handled such topics as litera- 
ture, poetry, logic, and propaganda. 

The following outline indicates the scope and sequence 
of the course as indicated in the study guide: 


Lesson Index 
UNIT I SPEED OF PERCEPTION AND READING 
RATE 
Lesson 1. Introduction to the improvement of reading 
Lesson 2. Gaining an understanding of the reading 
process 





Lesson 3. Eye movements in reading 
Lesson 4. Improving speed of comprehension 
UNIT II VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 


Lesson 5. Vocabulary development (1) 

Lesson 6. Vocabulary development (2) 

Lesson 7. Dictionary usage (1) 

Lesson 8. Dictionary usage (2) 

UNIT HI COMPREHENSION—PARAGRAPHS 

Lesson 9. Reading with purpose 

Lesson 10. Reading paragraphs—Getting the Main 
Ideas (1) 

Lesson 11. Reading paragraphs—Getting the Main 
Ideas (2) 

Lesson 12. Reading for details 


UNIT IV 
Lesson 
Lesson 

UNIT V 


Lesson 


COMPREHENSION—SEN TENCES 

13. Word order 

14. Implied meanings—Words and Phrases 
INTENSIVE READING 

15. Organization in reading 
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Lesson 16. Thorough reading 
Lesson 17. Study type of reading (1) 
Lesson 18. Study type of reading (2) 
Lesson 19. Summarizing 
Lesson 20. Making an outline—Identifying Relationships 
Between Ideas 
UNIT VI UNDERSTANDING BROADER MEANINGS 
Lesson 21. Identifying the author’s intent or purpose 
Lesson 22. Connotation—Shades of Meaning in Word 
Usage 
Lesson 23. Propaganda techniques 
Lesson 24. Propaganda and motivational research 
UNIT VII EVALUATION OF WRITING 
Lesson 25. Logical reasoning 
Lesson 26. Evaluation evidence 
UNIT VIII ADDITIONAL SKILLS IN READING 
Lesson 27. Skimming 
Lesson 28. Reading charts and graphs 
Lesson 29. Reading and concentration 
Lesson 30. How to prepare for examinations 
Lesson 31. Reading in various areas of study (1) Social 
Studies 
Lesson 32. Reading in various areas of study (2) Science 
and Mathematics 
Lesson 33. Reading technical and complex passages 
Lesson 34. Reading to remember 
Lesson 35. Difficulties in reading—Steps to Improve 
Lesson 36. Student evaluation of progress 


The Role of the TV Director 

In presenting these telecasts, it was the job of the television 
director to learn the format of the programs and to gain an 
understanding of what is involved in teaching reading. In our 
case, this was necessary since Channel 2 does not have a pro- 
gram producer. It was up to the TV instructor to assume the 
role of teacher-producer for the programs, which involved a 
close working relationship between the teacher and director. 
Both had to gain an understanding of each other’s problems. 

The director had to know which techniques would be em- 
ployed by the teacher, so that each telecast would be most 
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effective. The director was in a position to aid the teacher 
and to inform him with regard to the efficacy of the various 
techniques in terms of television presentation. When basic 
understandings between the teacher-producer and the director 
were achieved, the director could then instruct his technical 
crew. This technical crew consisted of the audio-video tech- 
nicians, projectionists, and production engineers. Through an 
understanding of the objectives and procedures of the pro- 
grams, the director was able to interpret the script and ideas 
so that the entire crew was properly instructed. 

The programs were not without technical difficulty. Since 
the development of reading skills was based primarily on a 
skills-drill approach, it was felt that such drills as the tachisto- 
scope flashings and the articles offered by the Educational 
Developmental Laboratories’ Controlled Reader, would be 
most appropriate and beneficial. —The problems here are as 
yet unresolved. In order to achieve maximum effectiveness, 
television visuals must adhere to a 3 x 4 aspect ratio, normal 
to television. The tachistoscope and the Controlled Reader 
do not fit this ratio. Inasmuch as the educational TV station 
in Chicago used these devices for the reading programs of the 
Chicago City Junior College, we conferred with the tech- 
nicians there for information. Their reply was that “We have 
learned to live with the problem.” 

Surprisingly enough, the students were able to follow these 
drills quite well. It should be noted here that the articles of 
the Controlled Reader should not exceed an average of six 
words per line. We tried seven words per line and received 
many complaints from the viewers. 

Much credit is due to Director J. Anthony Grosboll for 
his outstanding work and tireless effort; without his valuable 
assistance, these reading programs could not have been pro- 
duced. 


Evaluation 

The program for the final telecast centered upon student 
evaluation. Students participated in a panel discussion with 
the instructor. During the preceding week the students had 
been provided with seven questions to be considered for the 
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panel discussion. We are reporting here the general reaction 
of the students to these questions. Since the questions were 
considered beforehand, the students were able to marshal 
their thoughts before air time. 


Questions 


1—What did you like most about the television course? 
The students were in agreement that the lecture-discussion 
phase of the telecast was interesting, informative, and helpful. 
The materials presented dealt with every aspect of the reading 
process. The students liked learning about reading. In many 
instances, they were completely unaware of the various tech- 
niques and prccesses involved in higher level reading before 
taking this course. 


2—What are the advantages of taking a course on television? 
The answers here did not vary greatly. The convenience of 
being able to participate at home, plus the fact that travel 
time (in some cases as much as two hours) was eliminated, 
seemed to carry the most weight. 


3—What are the disadvantages, if any, of taking a course 
via television? The students felt that the lack of the inter- 
change of ideas was the greatest disadvantage. They missed 
the opportunities for self-expression in the small classroom 
situation. Another disadvantage included poor reception, 
which on occasion distorted the visuals being presented. 


4—Inasmuch as you were able to take the course in the com- 
fort of your own home, do you feel that the advantages out- 
weigh the disadvantages? —The answer here was emphatically 
“Yes.” The disadvantages were more than compensated for. 
In fact, the consensus indicated that the majority of the viewers 
would never have had the opportunity to set foot in a class- 
room and so would never have had the chance for self- 
improvement in this area. 


5—With regard to the development of reading skill, in which 
area or areas did you make the most gains as indicated by your 
weekly progress charts? Naturally, the responses varied widely. 
It is important to note, however, that each student made some 
appreciable gain in each area. The students reported on the 
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basis of the test results and their own feelings regarding indi- 
vidual progress. 

6—Did you find the use of the machines helpful? In what 
ways were they helpful? The students liked the use of the 
machines. One remarked that the Controlled Reading exer- 
cises (Educational Developmental Laboratories) represented 
one of the high points of the program. The students felt that 
the machines provided a challenge which enabled them to 
improve eye-span and speed of comprehension. 


7—What benefits are you enjoying through your increased 
reading skills? The students indicated that they now have 
time for additional reading, that they have better comprehen- 
sion and an improved vocabulary. They also pointed out that 
their knowledge of the various aspects of the reading process 
will continue to aid them in their efforts to make reading 
improvement a lifetime project. 


Conclusions 


The students, in general, felt that the programs were inter- 
esting, informative, and helpful. They thought the greatest 
advantage of the course was its convenience. Most indicated 
they could not have paticipated in the course at all in a regu- 
lar classroom situation, because of their many work, school 
and family commitments. Of the few disadvantages men- 
tioned, the primary TV “bugaboo” came to the fore—that of 
the lack of interchange of ideas. The other disadvantage was 
poor reception. 

The students agreed that the advantages more than out- 
weighed the disadvantages, and indicated the fact that they 
enjoyed the reading course via television. They were able to 
achieve significant gains and felt that they had enough infor- 
mation and practice to continue on their own, an individual, 
self-improvement reading program. 


After one complete semester, we find every indication 
pointing up the fact that a reading program of this type meets 
a need in our community. We have found that adults are 
interested in reading via TV and that they can learn reading 
skills through the medium of TV. 
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A Theory of Voluntary Remedial 
Reading Programs 


ROBERT M. ROTH 


READING PROGRAMS Which concentrate wholly upon class 
gains in speed and comprehension often fail to meet the needs 
of those students who require help. One important reason for 
this failure is that few programs have been designed with a 
clear understanding of the complex nature and wide variety 
of personal response to reading instruction. What needs to 
be better understood is the great importance of the student’s 
attitude toward himself (1) as a person, (2) as a reader, and 
(3) as a student. Unless the relationship between such atti- 
tudes and reading difficulties is understood, and unless read- 
ing programs are made flexible enough to accommodate to 
the varieties of personal response, many handicapped readers 
may emerge from reading training programs with reinforced 
difficulties, with strengthened incapacities. 

In an earlier study, “The Role of Self Concept in Achieve- 
ment,” which appeared in the Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion,! I found strong evidence of a direct relationship between 
defensiveness on the part of the reader and his relative per- 
formance in the improvement of reading skills. Those stu- 
dents, for example, who were most defensive throughout the 
instruction period, the Attrition group, resorted to defense 
of denial which would insure them against any change in 
achievement, in concept of self, or, for that matter, any change 
whatsoever. The Non-improver and Improver groups pre- 
sented a different set of problems. —The Non-improver differed 
from the Improver in that the areas of defensiveness were self 
as a reader, and self as a self. ‘The only changes they experi- 
enced were a loss in reading effectiveness and a tendency to 
be a little less defensive, especially in those areas where they 
had previously been most defensive. As Richard Hogan has 
explained in “A Theory of Threat and Defense,” in the Jour- 
nal of Consulting Psychology,? the defensive attitude decreases 
when the threat is removed from the individual. In effect then, 


Robert M. Roth is Director of Psychological Services at Hamp- 
ton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 
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the Non-improvers entered the program with a feeling that 
reading-improvement constituted a threat to the concept of 
self in this area. They attended the program faithfully and 
were able to see their own concept of self as a reader objectively 
recorded in test scores. When the program was completed, 
the threat was removed, and the defense could be relaxed. 

On the other hand, the Improvers’ area of defense was self 
as student. For them it was important to commit themselves 
to some kind of objective realization, some reification of their 
defense in the conception of self in the student area. Unlike 
the Non-improvers, however, Improvers did not eliminate the 
threat at the end of the reading program. As Hogan argued, 
defense requires further defense since threat is not resolved 
by defense unless challenge ceases or the threat is resolved. 
The individual's concept of himself as student was not directly 
affected by the reading experience except to produce further 
threat. That is, with increased reading efficiency, studying 
should become more effective. This idea was inconsistent with 
the defensive self concept. Another defense or increasing 
defensiveness was required. The data offered evidence that 
just such a reaction did take place. Not only did the grades 
drop, but the post-test scores indicated an increased defensive- 
ness in the area where the student had initially been most 
strongly defensive, namely, self as a student and self in relation 
to authority. 

The data in the study clearly indicated that not only is 
self-concept related to achievement but that in terms of their 
conception of self, individuals have a definite investment to 
perform as they do. With all things being equal, those who 
do not achieve choose not to do so, while those who do achieve, 
choose to. It is conceivable, then, that a reading improvement 
program can operate to support maladaptive behavior rather 
than to increase reading skill. 

The following are propositions about the relationship be- 
tween students and a voluntary reading improvement program 
derived from the theory indicated in the study above: 


I. Students Perceive The Relationship Between Them- 
selves And A Remedial Program Differently, Depending 
Upon Their Motivation For Participation. 
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The implied perception of students by remedial instructors 
as being homogeneous when grouped according to reading 
skills is undoubtedly fallacious. The only conclusion that can 
be reached from the results of a myriad of studies designed 
to identify causes of reading disability is that the causes are 
multivaried. This would indicate that diagnostically, a num- 
ber of persons having the same reading comprehension, speed, 
and vocabulary are quite different people. 

II. The Motivation Of Students Seeking Remedial Read- 
ing Is Either For True Remediation Or To Maintain 
Self Concepts. 

Many students can and do recognize that their reading 
ability is inadequate for whatever purposes are of importance 
to them. There are no ulterior motives involved. If these 
students were the only kind of students in the programs, 
achieving success in terms of increased reading ability would 
not be a problem. Unfortunately, most students perceive the 
program and their relationship to it as being much more 
significant for their personal functioning above and beyond 
being able to read effectively. 

III. Those Who Seek Remedial Reading To Maintain Self- 
Concepts Are Either Trying To “Prove To Themselves” 
That They Can Gain From The Experiences Or That 
They Cannot Gain From The Experience. 

Although it might seem that this proposition is a contra- 
diction in terms, it really is not. It is understandable that a 
student might come to a program to conquer it. But it has 
been, found that when he does conquer it, it is done at the 
expense of some other area of living. A good example of this 
was indicated in my study. Those who improved in reading, 
received poorer grades. One would think that with a greater 
reading ability, effectiveness in class work would be facili- 
tated. It would certainly not make the student less effective. 
Actually, these students were saying to themselves, “See, even 
when my reading improves, I'm still a poor student.” Thus 
they gave themselves away by not maintaining their grades 
but by putting greater effort into proving their inadequacy. 

On the other hand, the grades of the Non-improvers were 
maintained. All they were trying to prove was that they could 
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not read any better than they were reading. They, too, gave 

themselves away by getting poorer in their reading. Certainly, 

in many instances, a reading program may not help, but it 
would not hinder. 

IV. Students Whose Motivation Is Reading Improvement 
Are Aware Of Their Molives; Students Whose Motiva- 
tion Is To Maintain Self Concepts Are Not Aware Of 
Their Motives. 

V. A Remedial Program Is A Stimulus, The Result Of The 
Program Is A Response, And The Individual’s Motiva- 
tion Is A Mediating Intervening Variable. 

This proposition is a conceptualization of the structure of 
the relationship between student and program. If thought 
of in stimulus-response terms, the relationship between the 
S and R, without being mediated, would seem to suggest that 
any positive aspect of the program would effect an increase 
in the post-test results. When mediated by a positive motiva- 
tion, the effect of the program is enhanced through an inte- 
grating process and the post-test results are greater. If the 
mediating process is negative, the results might prove to be 
nil or even indicate a loss. 

VI. A Structured Program (Stimulus) Allows The Motiva- 
tion (Mediating Variable) To Determine The Result 
(Response). 

Inasmuch as the stimulus is enhanced or destroyed by the 
mediator, the response is really determined by the mediator. 
The only role that the stimulus has is to initiate the process. 
Once accomplished, the intensity and direction are deter- 
mined by the mediator.* 

VII. An Unstructured Program Is A Stimulus Situation Or 
A Background In Which The Mediator Is The Direct 
Stimulus. 

When the student is approached in terms of his own diag- 
nosis of reading problems and possible solutions, the program 
is not “putting into” the student. The program is then in a 
position to set the flavor and provide guidance. This places 
the student in a position of “putting into” himself. This elim- 
inates the mediator role, and hence a direct relationship exists 
between stimulus and response. 
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VIII. A Structured Program Does Not Affect The Mediator. 

It was noted in proposition VI that the mediator affects 
the stimulus. The reverse is not true. Thus, at the comple- 
tion of a structured program, the effect can be seen in terms 
of reading ability alone. No changes have occurred in the 
person except in his achievement in reading. 

IX. An Unstructured Program Tends To Bring To Aware- 
ness The Mediating Factors. 

Obviously, if the program is presented as a background 
and the onus for functioning in the program is on the student, 
his own pushes and pulls will be made manifest. His atten- 
tion is then placed on these stimuli rather than on an imper- 
sonal syllabus. 

X. Group Processes Tend To Facilitate The Effects Of 
The Unstructured Program. 

When a group is organized, the needs of the group tend 
to determine direction and intensity. The group functions to 
develop these ends. As a result, those members whose motiva- 
tion is concurrent with that of the group will be encouraged 
in their activities. ‘Those students whose motivation is dif- 
ferent from that of the group will find that the members of 
the group will seek to change the attitudes of those who differ 
with them. If the group is unsuccessful, it will tend to isolate 
those students who do not conform. The greater the cohesion 
of the group the greater will be its effects. 

XI. When Student’s Motivation Is Improvement In Read- 
ing, He Will Gain As Much From A Structured As 
From An Unstructured Program. 

If the student desires only to improve his reading ability, 
it does not really matter what kind of program is used to 
present training. He will be able to apply any pertinent infor- 
mation directly to his reading. 

XII. When Student’s Motivation Is Failure Or Success 
Rather Than Improvement Of Reading Ability, He 
Will Tend To Achieve His Goal In A Structured Pro- 
gram. In An Unstructured Program He Will Experi- 
ence Anxiety And Group Pressure. 

As he finds himself confronted by his own motives rather 
than simply by a class room situation, the student will be 
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forced to choose either to maintain his self-perceptions or to 

deal with the situation effectively. The needs of the group 

will provide added pressure. But the prospect of investigating 
and changing his whole pattern of operation will tend to in- 
crease his anxieties. 

XIII. Students Whose Sole Motivation Is Failure Or Success 
Will Drop Out Of The Program If Not Aided In Re- 
lieving The Anxiety. 

When the anxiety is experienced, the student will seek 
relief. If no aid is offered, the student has the choice of with- 
standing the tension or leaving the situation. The chance for 
the latter to occur is far greater than the former. 

XIV. Jf The Students Are Aided During Their Anxious 
Periods, They Will Reassess Their Motives And Its 
Causes. 

When the student’s anxiety finds expression, he will then 
be free to do something about the situation. If properly 
guided, his attention will turn toward reassessment of the fac- 
tors which led to this uncomfortable situation. 

XV. A Restructuring Of These Self Perceptions Will Result. 

Once the student embarks on this investigation of the fac- 
tors involved in his difficulties in the program, he will start to 
re-evaluate himself and his motives. 


A Suggested Program 


Quite obviously, any attempt to suggest a program to be 
used must depend upon the financial resources of the institu- 
tion; the interest, training, and ability of instructors; the 
educational philosophy of the school; and many other factors. 
The intent of this suggested program is not to offer recom- 
mendations but to demonstrate a possible application of the 
theory presented in this paper. 


Procedure 


1. One or two pre-testing sessions are held. During these 
sessions, tests of reading speed, comprehension, and vocabu- 
lary are administered. An anxiety measure is included in the 
battery; any appropriate test such as the Taylor Manifest 
Anxiety Scale is applicable. 
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2. Students are placed in groups of approximately twenty, 

depending upon reading skills. The grouping should strive 

for homogeneity. The groups will meet three times a week. 

3. For two weeks or six meetings discussions in these 
groups are guided but not directed into channels dealing with 
reading problems from the point of view of the students. Rec- 
ommendations for remediation may come from the students as 
the instructor offers information about the possible methods. 
Some remedial work is started during this time. 

4. After two weeks, the groups are retested with another 
form of the anxiety measure. 


5. On the basis of these results, the groups are restruc- 


tured. Small groups are formed by those students who indi- 
cate an appreciable increase in anxiety. Other students are 
placed in a large group in which films can be shown. Another 
set of small groups is formed consisting of those whose read- 
ing difficulties are too severe to profit from the films and who 
require special attention. 


6. The high-anxiety small groups continue to be guided 
in an unstructured program where, most likely, help in reading 
skills will be secondary to dealing with motives, needs, percep- 
tions. 


land 


7. At the end of the program, alternate forms of the 
initial battery of tests are given. On the basis of the test 
results, recommendations are made to the students for further 
help. Those whose anxieties have increased will need special 
counseling; those who saw the films but did not profit from 
this training will need another type of counseling; and finally 
those who gained some help from the discussion program will 
be directed into a film program. 
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Areas for Research in Reading 
MAURICE D. WOOLF 


IT IS AXIOMATIC that any group which wishes to become 
professional must expand its knowledge through research. In 
order to point up some topics for research, I should like to 
touch briefly on some of the outcomes in the past, a few recent 
papers, and then name some areas where research might be 
fruitful. After that I shall make a few suggestions on how to 
go about doing a piece of research. I should like to have 
reviewed comprehensively all the research in the field and 
from this shape up topics for investigation, but such a work 
would take several volumes. 

Research has already told us the age at which a child can 
start learning to read, the number of words he is supposed 
to know at a given level, his range of interests in reading 
materials, the most effective teaching techniques to use at 
various levels, the norms for speed, vocabulary and compre- 
hension from the first to the thirteenth grades, the kinds of 
reading materials that are most appropriate at all levels, as 
well as how to diagnose and remedy reading disability. Papers 
have been written on every conceivable aspect of the reading 
process, vision and its function, handedness, cerebral domi- 
nance, functional and structural influences on the reading 
process. Research has given us the percentage of students who 
can’t read adequately, the kinds and severity of their prob- 
lems. It has shown that remedial work on the whole is effec- 
tive and that the usual teaching procedures are as effective 
as they have ever been despite public unhappiness with read- 
ing training. On the whole, research has done more to show 
that Johnnie does or does not read than why. There are a few 
notable exceptions which consider this problem. 

To help form part of the context for our research prob- 
lems, let us take a look at a typical poor reader in school 
(“poor reader” is defined as a pupil who is reading significantly 
below the level of his intelligence). A child with average 
ability who is not making progress in reading is often thought 
of as being lazy, uninterested, or indifferent. The matter is 
taken up with the parents who are sure that a little extra “moti- 
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vation” is all that Johnnie needs. They make demands; the 
teacher makes demands. Sometimes Johnnie gets special help 
(more of the same kind under which he has failed); sometimes 
he is kept in after school and as a result associates punishment 
with reading. Occasionally he is failed and made to repeat a 
grade where he gets the same kind of treatment as before. 
Sometimes he is passed and moved along with his group from 
year to year. Parents usually subscribe to this last procedure 
since there is less embarrassment in it for them; then they are 
always hopeful that maybe next year Johnnie will do better. 
Here we lay the basis for frustration. 

Another fact which points up the need for research is 
that even doing our best to teach students to read with all 
of the techniques available, we still have from fifteen to thirty 
per cent who fail to learn to read. This is not the lower fifteen 
to thirty per cent. In a study of my own at the college level, 
I eliminated the lower thirty-five per cent and still found 
twenty-two per cent of the freshman class with reading dis- 
ability. Some people say the reason for this condition is that 
much of the reading research has been of poor quality; others 
say that we have been working in the wrong places and that we 
should do our mining in new or different places. They say we 
have too much research on that status of things concerning 
reading and not enough on the dynamics of the reading process. 

Emery Bliesmer! reports that the amount of gain in read- 
ing skills has been one of our main criteria in research. The 
permanency of gain has also been important as a criterion. 
We have been concerned about the influence which increased 
reading skills have had on academic achievement. These 
areas are important and have been rather well worked. Studies 
should be continued in them because evaluation will continue 
to be important as a segment of research to check on achieve- 
ment and trends, and to furnish data for planning the reme- 
dial reading program. 

Henry P. Smith and Emerald Dechant? can help us deter- 
mine some of the areas for research. ‘These authors name the 
following aspects as making up the whole content of reading: 

The perceptual nature of the reading process 

Learning theory and the reading process 

The psychological bases of readiness 
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forced to choose either to maintain his self-perceptions or to 

deal with the situation effectively. The needs of the group 

will provide added pressure. But the prospect of investigating 
and changing his whole pattern of operation will tend to in- 
crease his anxieties. 

XIII. Students Whose Sole Motivation Is Failure Or Success 
Will Drop Out Of The Program If Not Aided In Re- 
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When the student’s anxiety finds expression, he will then 
be free to do something about the situation. If properly 
guided, his attention will turn toward reassessment of the fac- 
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XV. A Restructuring Of These Self Perceptions Will Result. 

Once the student embarks on this investigation of the fac- 
tors involved in his difficulties in the program, he will start to 
re-evaluate himself and his motives. 


A Suggested Program 


Quite obviously, any attempt to suggest a program to be 
used must depend upon the financial resources of the institu- 
tion; the interest, training, and ability of instructors; the 
educational philosophy of the school; and many other factors. 
The intent of this suggested program is not to offer recom- 
mendations but to demonstrate a possible application of the 
theory presented in this paper. 


Procedure 


1. One or two pre-testing sessions are held. During these 
sessions, tests of reading speed, comprehension, and vocabu- 
lary are administered. An anxiety measure is included in the 
battery; any appropriate test such as the Taylor Manifest 
Anxiety Scale is applicable. 
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2. Students are placed in groups of approximately twenty, 
depending upon reading skills. The grouping should strive 
for homogeneity. ‘The groups will meet three times a week. 

3. For two weeks or six meetings discussions in these 
groups are guided but not directed into channels dealing with 
reading problems from the point of view of the students. Rec- 
ommendations for remediation may come from the students as 
the instructor offers information about the possible methods. 
Some remedial work is started during this time. 


4. After two wecks, the groups are retested with another 
form of the anxiety measure. 
FF 


5. On the basis of these results, the groups are restruc- 
tured. Small groups are formed by those students who indi- 
cate an appreciable increase in anxiety. Other students are 
placed in a large group in which films can be shown. Another 
set of small groups is formed consisting of those whose read- 
ing difficulties are too severe to profit from the films and who 
require special attention. 


6. The high-anxiety small groups continue to be guided 
in an unstructured program where, most likely, help in reading 
skills will be secondary to dealing with motives, needs, percep- 
tions. 

7. At the end of the program, alternate forms of the 
initial battery of tests are given. On the basis of the test 
results, recommendations are made to the students for further 
help. ‘Those whose anxieties have increased will need special 
counseling; those who saw the films but did not profit from 
this training will need another type of counseling; and finally 
those who gained some help from the discussion program will 
be directed into a film program. 
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have been written on every conceivable aspect of the reading 
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lems. It has shown that remedial work on the whole is effec- 
tive and that the usual teaching procedures are as effective 
as they have ever been despite public unhappiness with read- 
ing training. On the whole, research has done more to show 
that Johnnie does or does not read than why. There are a few 
notable exceptions which consider this problem. 

To help form part of the context for our research prob- 
lems, let us take a look at a typical poor reader in school 
(“poor reader” is defined as a pupil who is reading significantly 
below the level of his intelligence). A child with average 
ability who is not making progress in reading is often thought 
of as being lazy, uninterested, or indifferent. The matter is 
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vation” is all that Johnnie needs. They make demands; the 
teacher makes demands. Sometimes Johnnie gets special help 
(more of the same kind under which he has failed); sometimes 
he is kept in after school and as a result associates punishment 
with reading. Occasionally he is failed and made to repeat a 
grade where he gets the same kind of treatment as before. 
Sometimes he is passed and moved along with his group from 
year to year. Parents usually subscribe to this last procedure 
since there is less embarrassment in it for them; then they are 
always hopeful that maybe next year Johnnie will do better. 
Here we lay the basis for frustration. 

Another fact which points up the need for research is 
that even doing our best to teach students to read with all 
of the techniques available, we still have from fifteen to thirty 
per cent who fail to learn to read. This is not the lower fifteen 
to thirty per cent. In a study of my own at the college level, 
I eliminated the lower thirty-five per cent and still found 
twenty-two per cent of the freshman class with reading dis- 
ability. Some people say the reason for this condition is that 
much of the reading research has been of poor quality; others 
say that we have been working in the wrong places and that we 
should do our mining in new or different places. They say we 
have too much research on that status of things concerning 
reading and not enough on the dynamics of the reading process. 

Emery Bliesmer'! reports that the amount of gain in read- 
ing skills has been one of our main criteria in research. The 
permanency of gain has also been important as a criterion. 
We have been concerned about the influence which increased 
reading skills have had on academic achievement. ‘These 
areas are important and have been rather well worked. Studies 
should be continued in them because evaluation will continue 
to be important as a segment of research to check on achieve- 
ment and trends, and to furnish data for planning the reme- 
dial reading program. 

Henry P. Smith and Emerald Dechant? can help us deter- 
mine some of the areas for research. ‘These authors name the 
following aspects as making up the whole content of reading: 

The perceptual nature of the reading process 

Learning theory and the reading process 
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The psychological bases of reading 

The basic skills in reading 

Motivation and reading interests 

Readability and legibility factors in reading 

Personal development and the reading process 

Reading as a learning process 

The developmental nature of reading 

The psychological bases of diagnosis and remediation. 

Let us for a moment pick up a few of the points mentioned 
by Smith and Dechant and spell them out, and perhaps we 
can come up with a topic for further investigation. Investi- 
gators are still studying the reading interests of students. One 
found that good readers tend to be interested in the theoretical 
and the abstract while students with poorly developed skills 
tend to be interested in the practical and applied. Others 
have found specific reading interests characteristic of given 
ages. Norvell’s work? is a case in point. However, the last 
word has not been stated in this area of interest. What may 
stimulate the average reader may not interest the retarded 
or disabled one. We have lists of books, yes, and we need to 
test them out on accelerated, average, and retarded readers in 
several parts of the country. Perhaps we can establish patterns 
of interests for each group and make sure that we have appro- 
priate reading materials for every boy and girl. 

Smith and Dechant mention the physiological and psycho- 
logical bases of reading. Authors are not in agreement on 
what constitute the background factors in reading. 

Don Smith of the University of Michigan states that 
. . faulty teaching methods per se are not the cause of 
reading failure; too many remedial cases fail to respond to 
intensive instruction. Nor is neuroticism the cause, nor the 
broken home, nor parental demand for achievement, nor 
‘mixed dominance.’’* He found significant differences be- 
tween good and poor readers in the verbal intelligence, verbal 
fluency, aural memory, visual memory, perceptual speed, im- 
mediate memory (digit symbol), spelling and perceptual ac- 
curacy, and traced most of these differences to the amount of 
and balance between two substances—acetylcholine and 
cholinesterose—which are present in nerve-cells. Therefore, 
his conclusion is that a reading problem is a medical problem; 
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and when there is proper balance between the two substances 
(providing there is enough of both of them), the symptoms 
of the poor reader disappear. 

Other authors believe that a reading problem is essentially 
psychological in nature. Marjorie S. Johnson’ found that in 
54.5% of the cases studied insecurity and fears connected with 
the home militated against success in reading. “Influence of 
home conditions is strong in determining both the personal 
adjustment and achievement in reading. . .. Personal malad- 
justment which leads to the inability to attend and concentrate 
will, in all probability, have a negative effect on the develop- 
ment of reading ability.” Carroll A. Felleman® found that 
poor readers as opposed to good readers had the following 
characteristics: They had one or no parents, had significantly 
greater intellectual opposition during experimental phases of 
study, perceived reality less accurately, and maintained less 
adequate emotional control. One of his conclusions was that 
the child who is less emotionally disturbed is a better risk for 
remedial reading. ‘The n (on) this study was low. Norman 
M. Chansky? reports that “correlation between anxiety and 
reading suggests that the more anxious subjects read more 
slowly, understand less, and recall less one week after reading 
than do the less anxious subjects.” Helen Powner Mann® 
states in her study that “the nature of the disability or reading 
problem is dependent upon the nature of the fear producing 
experiences. . . . Reading as a perceptual process first, and as 
an adoptive process next, is interfered with by a fear factor... . 
Reading problems are symptoms and as such respond to some 
extent to symptomatic treatment, but the real causes lie em- 


bedded in the early life experiences of the individual. . . . The 
fear factor is related to the parent with whom the child 
identifies himself more strongly. . . . ‘This parent creates de- 


pendence in the child.” She goes on to say that dependence 
creates fear. 

Perceptual defense is discussed by Noel Jenkins.® He found 
high thresholds for noxious stimuli, words connected with 
failure experiences. In studying other authors, he derives “that 
the individual perceives in accordance with his areas of high 
and low conflict and his defense preferences on a variety of 
psychosexual dimensions.” 
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The consequence of this controversy between authors as 
to the causes of reading disability makes the physiological- 
psychological area a fruitful one to investigate. Since in Don 
Smith’s study he proved that psychological symptoms disap- 
peared when the chemistry of the body was corrected—at least 
temporarily, we might raise this question: Will the physiologi- 
cal symptoms, deficiencies straighten out if psychotherapy is 
effective? I suggest these problems or topics for investigation: 

The relationship between certain personality factors (as 
measured by personality tests) and coordination of the 
eyes. 

The relationship between metabolic factors and visual de- 
fects. 

The relationship between physical maturation and reading 
disability. 

The psychological needs of the disabled reader as compared 
with those of the good reader. 

The length of time it takes for a retinal image to disappear 
in pupils with reading disability as compared with good 
readers. 

The length of time it takes to perceive and respond accu- 
rately to a visual stimulus. Compare the good with the 
poor readers. 

Define the psychological conditions in the home: study con- 

‘ditions which cause fear, anger, indifference and hope- 

lessness; conditions relating to eating, sleeping, dis- 
cipline, child learning from parent; study ambitions 
of parents for child and for themselves. Do this by di- 
rect observation, interviewing, questionnaire, or by all 
of these approaches and compare good reader homes 
with disabled reader homes. 

To what extent do disabled readers fail at other tasks as 
compared with good readers? The tasks might be add- 
ing columns of figures, putting a picture puzzle together, 
rearranging correctly the words in a sentence, or out- 
lining a way to solve a problem or some combination 
of these. 

The number of failure experiences of good readers com- 
pared with those of disabled readers. 

What are the roots of dependence? 
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When students make gains in reading, is there a spread of 
effect to other topics? 
II 

Thus far, the topics for research have related to evalua- 
tion, psychological and physiological factors. I should like to 
suggest a few topics on the teaching of reading. Constance 
McCullough'® states that “one encounters famine only when 
one asks for methods scientifically proven of worth.” 

We all agree that poor readers have not responded to the 
usual approaches in teaching, and probably most of us would 
agree that we need to keep searching for new and effective 
ways of improving the teaching of reading. We need to define 
the elements in teaching that produce a good learning atmos- 
phere or a good classroom climate; some might call it good 
morale. What are the elements in the teaching process that 
make the child feel that the classroom is a good place to be, 
that he is welcome, and that interesting things will happen 
there? What elements will help him grow and become increas- 
ingly independent? 

Perhaps we should write another paper showing how to 
get teachers to feel some of these things, too. They have needs 
also; and when their needs are satisfied, they can teach better. 
Perhaps when the needs of the teacher and pupil are both 
met in the classroom, the classroom will become a dynamic 
place. ‘The teacher has need for self-respect and trust from 
her students. She has affectional needs that to some extent her 
students can meet. This can work both ways. If these needs 
are not met or are ignored, they show up in strange ways, in 
awkward or formal relationships between the pupil and the 
teacher. Thus, in a sense the classroom can be a mutual 
need-meeting place. This leads to one of the problems for 
investigation: Does mutual need-meeting within socially ap- 
proved limits in the classroom have any effect on growth or 
achievement in reading? 

To solve this problem, the teacher would have two groups 
of equal ability. In one, she and the students would frankly 
state their needs and devise ways in which these needs would 
be met. With the other group, the teacher would recognize 
the need to achieve in reading but would make no real 
attempt to meet other needs. 
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Another problem is how to handle emotion in the class- 
room. This is an important variable. It can act to facilitate 
learning or it can disrupt the learning process. Use two 
equated groups of students. With one group, use the usual 
routines in the presentation of materials. With the other, 
talk over with the class how to handle problems of emotion 
when they arise in addition to routines. Use counseling or 
group therapy principles to deal with emotion if possible. 
Compare the outcomes of the two groups. 

Another similar study could be set up using authoritarian 
techniques. In one group, have the teacher decide all of the 
goals, evaluate all of the work, furnish motivation through per- 
suasion techniques, deliver all rewards and punishments. In 
another, have the teacher use democratic procedures of shar- 
ing in goal-setting, evaluation, and motivation. Have her use 
structuring techniques to get students to take responsibility 
rather than use out-right persuasion. Have her divide the 
group up into small groups and discuss issues when they occur 
in the reader lesson and have discussion leaders report the 
thinking of their groups. The teacher can act as coordinator 
of findings, point out agreements, disagreements, conclusions, 
etc. Measure the achievement of both groups and compare. 

There is some controversy over the use of mechanical 
devices in the reading laboratory. Set up two equated reading 
classes of disabled readers; then teach both the same in all 
ways except in the use of the mechanical device in one. Meas- 
ure the outcomes here and compare. 

III 

This last section of the paper will be brief, giving a short 
outline to follow in doing research; it will present only general 
directions. 

First, state the purpose of your research and the need for 
it. Give a short review of similar works in the field. After 
stating the problem, give your hypothesis or hypotheses. Your 
problem might be ‘To discover the relationship between the 
speed of perception and reading ability.” Your hypothesis 
might be “That good readers perceive more slowly.” ‘The test- 
ing of this hypothesis will confirm or disprove it. Next describe 
the procedures used, the criterion used in selecting the groups 
—i.e., “Only those whose scores on the A.C.E. which were 
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above the thirty-fifth percentile were chosen to eliminate intel- 
ligence as an influential factor in the study. Those who had 
a discrepancy of twenty or more percentile points between 
‘Q’ and ‘L” made up the poor reading group, while those in 
the good reading groups were made up of students whose 
‘Q’ and ‘L’ scores had no greater discrepancy than five per- 
centile points.” Then describe other procedures used—for 
example, the percentage of the sampling of the total popula- 
tion, the statistical procedures employed, the limits of the 
study, whether it is a pilot study or a full-scale one. Describe 
how data was gathered and classified. If possible, use I.B.M. 
cards and take the data to a statistical laboratory. Most large 
colleges, companies, and larger high schools have such a depart- 
ment where computational work may be done quickly and 
accurately for a nominal fee. The next step is to interpret the 
findings of the data to determine whether it substantiates or 
rejects your hypothesis. Finally, write up the findings to show 
the results in table form and interpret them. 
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Characteristics of the Disabled Reader 
ALBERT J. KINGSTON, JR. 


MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN concerning the student who is a 
disabled reader, and reading achievement has been correlated 
with almost every facet of the total organism. Mental ability, 
language facility, educational experience, individual patterns 
of growth and development, personal-social adjustment, phys- 
ical health and well-being, and home and family background 
are among the factors related to reading ability. When one 
considers that reading is a complex process by which an indi- 
vidual interacts with others through the medium of the printed 
page, such seemingly varied relationships are somewhat under- 
standable. 

It is often difficult, however, for the conscientious teacher 
to select the most pertinent research studies and to synthesize 
these findings into meaningful principles and practices. Hence 
a number of bridges must be crossed before reading research 
can be made useful to classroom teachers. Present-day reliance 
on descriptive statistics in reading investigations should be 
counterbalanced by other research methods designed to fur- 
nish more insight into how a specific factor functions to cause 
a particular individual to encounter difficulty. It should be 
recognized that in the case of reading disability, as in many 
other areas of maladjustment, a number of apparently differ- 
ent causal factors converge to produce a common effect. Cor- 
relation studies have demonstrated the validity of this gen- 
eralization. Further research of this type will probably fur- 
nish little additional understanding. It may be that clinical 
findings will provide valuable clues for future research de- 
signs. If research can offer hints as to why a certain factor 
causes or promotes a reading disability in pupil A while pupil 
B seems to possess resources to overcome the handicap, the 
work of many teachers will be easier. 

The articles prepared for this symposium developed from 
a desire to review the pertinent research related to reading dis- 
ability. Each participant was asked to attempt to draw certain 
broad generalizations. ‘The major goal was not so much to 
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present new or startling research findings as to stimulate think- 
ing. The papers were organized so that such broad areas as 
language, personality, perception, and neuro-chemistry could 
be discussed. In addition, two papers presented a cross- 
sectional view of the characteristics of the elementary school 
pupil and the secondary school and college school student. It 
also might be pointed out that the concept of reading disabil- 
ity has been subject to certain confusions. A number of teach- 
ers feel that a pupil is disabled for his age or class group. As 
employed in this series of papers a disabled reader is one 
whose reading achievements are not constant with his other 
abilities or his potentiality. 


Characteristics of Disabled Readers 
in the Elementary School 


I. E. AARON 


ESTIMATES OF THE EXTENT Of reading disability among 
school children range from about ten to twenty-five per cent.! 
Fifteen per cent appears to be the figure most often quoted. 
This is a large proportion of the general school population. 
What are the characteristics of these disabled readers in the 
elementary school? 


Numerous studies in reading clinics and in classrooms show 
that boys are disabled much more frequently in reading than 
are girls. Clinic cases show that about ninety per cent are 
boys, whereas studies carried out within regular classrooms 
indicate a two-to-one ratio of boys to girls. Over a period of 
three years in the University of Georgia Reading Clinic, eighty- 
five per cent of the cases at the elementary school level were 
boys.? 
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By and large, disabled readers are average or above average 
in intelligence. Children below average in intelligence are 
found among disabled readers, but it is generally believed that 
those below average in intelligence come nearer to reaching 
their potentials in reading than do those who are average or 
above average in ability. 

Intelligence test scores are available on 117 elementary 
children in the University of Georgia Reading Clinic. Most 
of the 1Q’s were based on results of the Terman-Merrill revi- 
sion of the Stanford-Binet; a few were based upon the Wechs- 
ler Intelligence Scale for Children or a group intelligence 
test. The median IQ was 100, and IQ’s ranged from a low of 
53 to a high of 147. Sixty-three per cent of the cases were 
average, twenty-one per cent were above average, and sixteen 
per cent were below average in intelligence. 


It is possible for intelligence to contribute to reading dis- 
ability. The child of low intelligence may be pushed too 
rapidly by the home or the school, or the extremely bright 
child may be bored by the simple stories in beginning reading 
materials if the teacher does not adjust to his superior ability. 
These are but two examples. However, when all cases of read- 
ing disability are considered, intelligence does not appear to 
be a big contributing factor. Among our 117 children, only 
six per cent of the cases appeared to have an intelligence factor 
involved in the reading disability. 

Vision, hearing, and other physical factors have been found 
in some cases to be contributing causes to reading disability. 
The research data are not clear in all instances when physical 
factors are studied in large groups of children. However, in 
individual cases, which are what matter in the end, these fac- 
tors have been found to contribute to reading disability. No 
attempt will be made to summarize research in this area, but 
figures on University of Georgia cases will be cited. Of 117 
cases, nineteen were found to have physical factors involved 
in the reading disabilities. These were mostly auditory and 
visual defects. Again, physical factors, though they are some- 
times causative in reading disability, seldom are associated 
with a large majority of the reading disability cases in the 
elementary school. Sometimes when they are found, they are 
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corrected or overcome by the time the child finds his way to a 
clinic, or some classroom teacher attempts to give remedial 
help. For instance, a child may have been ill over a long 
period of time during the primary grades and thus missed out 
on much-needed instruction in reading. Perhaps he has com- 
pletely overcome this illness before adequate attention is given 
to remedial help. 


Thorough physical and neurological examinations are sel- 
dom given to disabled readers in clinic or school situations.* 
These data suffer the same shortcomings of many other re- 
search studies on causes of reading disability. In very few 
instances did the cases at the University of Georgia have 
thorough physical examinations. The information, for the 
most part, came from parent interviews and school records and 
from visual and hearing tests administered in the Clinic. If 
complete physical examinations of these children had been 
made, it is likely that Clinic personnel would have had clues 
in some cases to further physical factors being involved. Such 
examinations are expensive, and most schools and clinics must 
depend upon parents to arrange for such examinations when 
they appear warranted. 

The extent to which emotional disturbance is associated 
with reading disability as a causative factor is debated by read- 
ing clinicians. Differences in viewpoints account for the con- 
flicting views held. The clinicians all accept the fact that 
failure over a long period of time in any activity, including 
reading, can cause personality disturbance. The disagreement 
lies in the extent to which the emotional disturbances inter- 
fere with reading achievement, as shown by cases of children 
referred to clinics for special help. Different clinics simply 
look for different factors. Different clinicians also have vary- 
ing criteria for emotional disturbance. What one person may 
call emotional disturbance may not be called that by another. 

The Reading Clinic personnel who worked with the 117 
children in the University of Georgia study observed the chil- 
dren for symptoms of emotional disturbance. School records 
and notes on parent interviews were also studied for signs of 
disturbances among the children. Thirty-six of the children 
(thirty-one per cent) showed emotional disturbances of various 
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sorts. Some of these appeared to have grown out of the dis- 
ability in reading; some appeared to have been a causative 
factor in the reading disabilities; and in some cases, clinic 
personnel were unable to determine which came first, if either 
did—the reading disability or the emotional disturbance. 


This thirty-one per cent may be typical of the type of chil- 
dren referred to the University of Georgia Clinic and not 
typical of those in some other clinic. 

In discussing the extent to which educational factors enter 
into reading disability, Bond and Tinker state that ‘“Educa- 
tional factors play an important role in the causation of read- 
ing disability.”* The writer of this paper believes that educa- 
tional factors play one of the largest roles in reading disability. 
The majority of reading disability cases have associated with 
them educational factors, and the disability frequently begins 
with educational factors. 

Even when one or more of the other factors, such as emo- 
tional disturbances or physical handicaps, are operating, the 
educational factor often assumes the major role. The greatest 
cause of reading disability is failure to adjust to individual 
differences, though it usually is associated with one or more 
additional causative factors in severe cases of disability. Fail- 
ure to adjust to individual differences is an educational factor. 

The skills of reading are learned developmentally. One 
skill grows out of or builds upon another. The child who does 
not know skills that are ordinarily taught at first and second 
grade levels of difficulty cannot be expected to learn the more 
difficult skills of reading. These higher order skills must grow 
out of or buiid on the lower order skills. Failure to teach on 
the child’s level often blocks growth in reading. 

As would be expected, clear-cut educational problems were 
found in most of the University of Georgia cases—110 of 117. 
Frequently some one factor or several factors contributed to 
disability, and then the child failed to respond well to instruc- 
tion. 

Another situation related to educational factors which con- 
cerns those disabled readers who are well above average in 
intelligence will be discussed briefly. Often, disabled readers 
among these pupils of superior intelligence are overlooked. In 
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many instances these children are reading on a level equal to 
or a little above the grade in which they are placed. Teachers 
sometimes lose sight of the wide gap between how well they 
can read and how well they are capable of reading. They may 
be misled by the fact that the pupils are reading up to grade 
placement level. 


In a recent study of test data involving three fourth-grade - 
classes, the writer found about one-fourth of the children 
achieving in reading two or more grades below their intelli- 
gence grade placements even though they were reading on the 
fourth grade level or above. The average intelligence quotient 
of these children was well above the average. 


A widespread practice in elementary schools may account 
for at least a part of this finding among the intellectually 
superior. Most instruction in the basic skills of reading centers 
around series of basal readers. Teachers frequently use three 
or more reading sub-groups within the classroom. These group- 
ings are based mainly upon reading achievement levels, with 
each group assigned materials at different reading levels. 
However, many teachers will not permit children to use basal 
readers any time during the school year that are at difficulty 
levels higher than the actual grade placement of the children. 
For instance, fourth-grade children may be limited to basal 
readers at fourth-grade or lower levels. This practice often 
means that the best readers, many of whom are the intellectu- 
ally superior and who are reading at fifth or higher grade 
levels, are given more fourth-grade books of another series to 
read. Such practice does violence to the concept that each 
pupil travels as rapidly as he is capable. This situation some- 
times occurs in classrooms in which reading programs are 
excellent in all other respects. 


The writer does not wish to leave the impression that poor 
teaching is the main cause of reading disability. Poor teaching 
does contribute to reading disability, but other educational 
factors, such as an overcrowded curriculum, lack of sufficient 
amount of time devoted to reading instruction, and inadequate 
materials, often are involved. So are the other factors pre- 
viously referred to in this paper. 
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Reading disability, for the most part, is developmental. 
Just as reading achievement comes about by a developmental 
process, reading disability often develops in the same manner. 
The skills of reading are developmental in their growth in 
that one skill builds on or grows out of another. Reading dis- 
ability often comes about in the same manner. One aspect of 
disability leads to a more complicated aspect, a more complex 
disability. Perhaps an example or two will help to clarify the 
point. 

Jimmy, an average child intellectually, entered school just 
before his sixth birthday. He was a little younger than most 
children in his class, and he came from a home in a rather 
isolated rural area. Jimmy had not had kindergarten experi- 
ence before the first grade nor had he had very many contacts 
with groups of children. The child was bewildered during 
the first four or five weeks of school. His teacher believed er- 
roneously in six weeks of reading readiness for all children 
and then an introduction to beginning reading. The instruc- 
tion did not “take” with Jimmy during the early weeks, and 
not having the foundation for later work, he continued in his 
bewildered state throughout the first grade. 

To make a long story short, later teachers attempted to 
teach Jimmy on whatever grade level he happened to be in 
rather than on his actual achievement level in reading. Because 
of his lack of achievement, he gradually came to believe that 
he could not learn to read, and he developed an extreme fear 
of the process of reading. A full-blown case of emotional dis- 
turbance in reading situations grew from these early experi- 
ences. Each later grade level caused the difficulties to grow 
progressively worse. 

Another example, this time a specific disability rather than 
an over-all disability case, will be cited. 

Joe, above average in ability, was given help in reading 
before he started to school. He was taught one technique for 
unlocking unknown words—spelling them. This is a slow and 
burdensome approach to word recognition. When he entered 
the first grade, he continued to receive help at home. “Spell the 
word if you don’t know it,” he was told by his parents. His 
first grade teacher saw that he was doing well in reading—at 
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least she saw it on the surface—because he could recognize the 
words. She did not detect that his only technique for word 
recognition was spelling. Joe began to bog down in his read- 
ing at about the last of the second grade level. Then it came 
to the attention of the school that he was extremely well estab- 
lished as a speller of words for word recognition. He was quite 
proficient in this skill. However, he had to “unlearn” this 
technique and replace it with more acceptable techniques of 
word recognition. His disability—spelling for word recognition 
—grew developmentally. 

Many other examples could be cited. If some reading dis- 
abilities come about through a developmental process, then 
the earlier these disabilities can be detected, the easier it will 
be to correct them. 

Disabled readers in the elementary schools often remain 
disabled in reading on into high school, college, and adult life. 
Some always will be poor readers unless adequate help is given 
during the high school years. With help in classrooms and 
clinics, many pupils overcome their disabilities by the time 
they reach high school. Others improve during the elementary 
years but need continued remedial help in later years. For 
reasons, teachers in high schools and colleges must concern 
themselves with the problem of reading disability in the ele- 
mentary school. 
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Personality Characteristics of the Disabled Reader 
JACK A. HOLMES 


PsYCHOLOGISTS AND TEACHERS alike have been well sensi- 
tized to the fact that emotional factors should, and perhaps 
do, play a vital and important role in the reading life of 
every child. Just how they play that part, however, has re- 
mained a mystery. In his classical review, in 1941, Gates! 
reported that in cases where personality difficulties occur 
together with reading difficulties, they may be causes, con- 
comitancies, or results. Furthermore, he virtually wrote off 
the importance of emotional factors when he stated that there 
is no single personality-pattern characteristic of reading fail- 
ure; and there is no proved one-to-one relationship between 
any one type of adjustment difficulties and type of reading 
difficulties. 

Undaunted by Gates’s authoritative statement, however, the 
profession has continued to pursue the search. But I can assure 
you, from my review? of the pertinent literature from 1953 
through the summer of 1959, published recently in the Review 
of Educational Research, that, in the main, the same general 
conclusions arrived at by Gates are, but for slight modifica- 
tions, still applicable. Since 1953, approximately one hundred 
experimental studies in the area of personality and reading 
have been completed, half of which are unpublished doctoral 
dissertations. Actually, a few investigations reported significant 
differences for specific personality traits between good and 
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poor readers, but unfortunately, many such differences tended 
to be nicely counterbalanced by other studies which reported 
significant differences in exactly the opposite direction. 

In this paper, I propose to do three things: First, I shall 
try, by taking a fresh point of view, to give some perspective 
in a field where the evidence first blows hot and then cold, 
but never blows very hard in either direction; second, I shall 
pose a few critical questions and then bring to bear on them 
some unusually revealing evidence from our own laboratories; 
and finally, I shall present some new concepts which I boldly 
suggest may provide a better theoretical frame of reference 
for understanding some of the dynamics of the personality- 
school-learning problem than some of the concepts now in use. 

Let us first, then, address ourselves to an analysis of some 
of the more consistent findings in the recent literature. Using 
different populations, rating scales, and projective tests, Malm- 
quist,? Meyer,* and Hallock,® working in the primary grades, 
found that lack of self-confidence and self-reliance, instability, 
and timidity were characteristic of poor readers. 

Sociometric and questionnaire methods used by Tabarlet,® 
Norman and Daley,? and Bouise® at the elementary level, 
showed that poor readers had greater withdrawing tendencies 
and were less popular with their classmates than were the good 
readers. 

But, at the intermediate level, studies by Cutts,® Karlsen,'® 
Veltfort,1! and Wynne!? produced no significant differences 
in the personality factors of good and poor readers when the 
Rorschach, Bender, Goodenough, Finney Aggressive Content 
Scale, and items rewritten for children from the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory were used. 

At the junior high school level, Granzow'* and Bauer" 
found that poor readers were less well-adjusted to school rul- 
ings and not so well-accepted by their peers as good readers. 
In contrast, studies by Blackham* and Bauer indicated that 
the good readers had better mental health, self-expressiveness, 
and drive for achievement, but were more introverted than 
the poor readers. 

At the high school level, Zohary'* and Holmes,'* using the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, Rorschach, 
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Thematic Apperception Test, Johnson Temperament Analy- 
sis, Heston, and SRA Youth Inventory, were, in general, not 
able to find significant differences between the fast and the 
slow readers or the powerful and the non-powerful readers. 

Finally, at the college level, Voas'® and Holmes,!® in two 
studies, utilizing the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory, Guildford-Zimmerthan Temperament Survey, John- 
son Temperament Analysis, Bell Adjustment Inventory, and 
the California Test of Personality, again were not able to 
establish significant and convincing differences for any of 
these personality subtests between fast and slow, or powerful 
and non-powerful readers. 

If one hopes for consistent grade-to-grade findings in these 
results, one is bound to be disappointed. However, and this is 
my first point, if one takes a developmental approach, one dis- 
covers that relationships between reading and _ personality 
found at the primary level become inconsistent at the inter- 
mediate and junior high school grades, and so far as the evi- 
dence is concerned, seem completely to disappear at the high 
school and college levels. Of course, there may be many pos- 
sible explanations, such as the increased selectivity of students, 
the unreliability and use of different types of tests, etc. There 
is perhaps, a more useful explanation, which, however, seems 
thus far to have been overlooked: that is, (a) there may be, 
in fact, an actual “gradient shift” in the relationship between 
personality factors and reading disabilities as children advance 
through the grades; but (b) because of the fact that personality 
tests tend to be standardized on gross differences in clinical 
samples, the personality subtests in general use today may be 
assessing personality traits at too superficial a level; and fur- 
ther, (c) the cross-sections of personality which are tapped 
may be simply inappropriate characteristics to be related to 
school learning. 

Under a United States Office of Education contract, we 
are now engaged in an analysis of a reading study. Although 
the analysis is not complete, some preliminary findings can be 
reported. From a representative sample of 400 high school 
students, the 108 fastest and 108 slowest readers were selected. 
Figure 1 presents the contrasting mean scores earned by these 
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TABLE I 
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two groups on 54 independent variables. It should be under- 
stood that the raw means were transmuted into standardized 
Z-scores based on the total sample, so that they are comparable 
across the board from test to test. 

Figure 1 clearly shows that for Speed of Reading, our fast- 
reading group made an average Z-score of 60. In contrast, our 
slow-reading group made an average Z-score of only 40. The 
great difference in these two Speed of Reading scores can be 
appreciated better, perhaps, if it is realized that they are com- 
parable to obtaining scores approximately equal to the 90th 
and 12th percentile, respectively, on norms established on the 
total group of 400. It will also be noted that this differential 
tends to hold in areas assessed by the Primary Mental Abilities 
Test: verbal, spatial, reasoning, and word fluency. 

Likewise, large differences are evident in the linguistic 
area, such as Vocabulary in Context and Isolation, Range of 
Information, Phonetic Association, Word Sense, Homonymic 
Meaning, Prefixes, Suffixes, Latin and Greek Roots, and Spell- 
ing Ability. The differential continues to hold in the visual 
perceptual area, that is, in Dot Embedded Figure-Ground, Cue- 
Symbol Closure, Word Embedded, and Perception of Rever- 
sals. Figure 1 also illustrates that these fast and slow readers 
can also be differentiated on Auding?® and certain auditory 
factors, such as Tonal Memory, Tone Quality, Tone Intensity, 
Tonal Movement, Rhythm, Pitch, and Musical ‘Taste. 

It also should be noted that except for Academic Adjust- 
ment and Morale, indicated by Variable No. 31, small and 
insignificant differences were found on the Study Methods 
Test. In dramatic contrast to the wide separation shown in 
the intellectual and linguistic areas, the differences between 
the profiles of the fast and slow readers virtually collapse on 
the subscales of the Kuder Preference Record and the SRA 
Youth Inventory. Furthermore, although the evidence will 
not be presented in this paper, a similar situation was ob- 
tained for powerful versus non-powerful high school readers 
on these same fifty-four variables. 

As previously mentioned, Mrs. Zohary intensively pursued 
this question by trying to find a relation between reading and 
personality, using such personality tests as the Minnesota 
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Multiphasic Personality Inventory, Rorschach, Thematic Ap- 
perception Tests, Heston Adjustment Inventory, and the John- 
son Temperament Analysis, but her findings were essentially 
the same. Her results were very disheartening and frustrating 
to a young lady who had come all the way from Israel to get 
her degree, and so I encouraged her to go one step further 
and have the respective mothers of the fast- and slow-reading 
girls rate their daughters on each of the items in the Johnson 
Temperament Analysis. This she did. 

Table I compares the profiles and self-ratings with the 
mothers’ ratings of their fast-reading daughters. The most 
impressive thing about the comparison is the remarkable con- 
gruency of the two profiles. 

In marked contrast, Table II reveals that the mothers of 
the slow-reading girls rated their daughters not only quite 
differently from the manner in which these girls had rated 
themselves, but in such a way as to make their daughters 
appear much less socially acceptable than did their daughters’ 
self-ratings. That is, the mothers rated their slow-reading 
daughters as more nervous, depressive, quiet, cold, hard-boiled, 
subjective, submissive, critical, and impulsive than the daugh- 
ters had rated themselves. 

My second point, then is this: discrepancies between pa- 
rental attitudes about their children and children’s self- 
attitudes may be more important for school learning than the 
child’s attitudes about himself. 

In November of last year, the University of California 
Press published a monograph?! which illustrates a methodology 
and way of conceptualizing a new set of personality dimensions 
called mobilizers. In this particular study the relationship 
between personality and spelling ability in 1599 college stu- 
dents was examined. The method of successive sample analy- 
sis was used, first, to select out of some thirty-three personalities 
scales (including both the clinical and added scales of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, the Johnson 
Temperament Analysis, and the Heston Personality Inventory) 
only those scales which were consistent from sample to sample 
in making significant contributions to the variance of spelling 
ability and, second, to select out of an original 1,018 per- 
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sonality items only those items which were consistent from 
sample to sample in differentiating the best from the worst 
college spellers for each of the sexes. Our results were as 
follows: 


For men, successive analyses or cross-validations in samples 
I through VII reduced the thirty-three original personality 
scales to just one: lack of confidence, with self-mastery func- 
tioning as a suppressor variable. However, lack of confidence 
accounted for only 9.2 percent of the variance of spelling 
ability. Likewise, successive item analyses on Samples I through 
VII reduced the original 1,018 items to twenty-four, which 
were still discriminating the best from the worst spellers. Now, 
if we extract the essence of these items, we are able to describe 
tendencies. 

Space allows us only to illustrate the types of items that 
survived. For men, the best spellers reported that they felt— 
that there are really few things worth living for, that they are 
dedicated to a life of duty, tend to brood a great deal, resent 
criticism, do not want to be controlled by customs, do not 
consider themselves go-getters, often pause just to mediate and 
philosophize concerning the purpose of life, enjoy work which 
makes them think, dislike the idea of belonging to several! 
clubs, consider themselves fast learners, are hard to please, 
prefer reading to conversation as a help in formulating their 
ideas, admit to periods of great restlessness, and finally, say 
they certainly feel useless at times. Recall that these tendencies 
are for the best men spellers. 


The worsi men spellers, on the other hand, had a syndrome 
which reflected opposite points of view; that is, they did not 
place a high value on intellectualism and dedication. In fact, 
without the benefit of philosophical concern, they seemed to 
accept life as something to be enjoyed. 


A similar analysis for college women indicated that only 
3.6 percent of the variance of spelling could be ascribed to 
personality factors, and out of the original 1,018 items, only 
sixteen survived the successive cross-validations. Generaliza- 
tions based upon these items indicate that the best women 
spellers tend to be more intellectually efficient, composed, con- 
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fident, and critical, but less gregarious than those college 
women who are the worst spellers. 

To put the question bluntly, then, a positive relationship 
between personality and achievement in specific school sub- 
jects either exists, or it does not exist. —TThe very meagerness 
of all these findings strikes at the claims of those who proclaim 
that the major cause of school failures is the maladjustment 
of the personality. The situation is particularly poignant in 
the case of men. Trends throughout the entire spelling study 
testify that, for men, success in spelling at the college level is 
more closely related to what standard personality scales would 
call “maladjustment” rather than “good adjustment!” These 
trends belie the importance of endeavoring to bring every 
child into line with some “normatively” derived concept of 
good adjustment in order that he may learn the better. The 
re-consideration of what is meant by good adjustment is needed 
by people concerned with personality-theory and _ school- 
learning. 

Our third major point, then is: “Personality adjustment for 
whom and for what purpose?” If the notion that different per- 
sonal-values are requisite to the achievement of outstanding 
success or failure in different areas of learning is tenable, then 
it would be more realistic and informative to speak of a 
“spelling-value characteristic,” a “‘reading-value characteristic,” 
or perhaps an “‘arithmetic-value characteristic,” instead of an 
adjusted or maladjusted personality, per se. In the spelling 
study, the evidence points (but, only points) to the suggestion 
that, in general, the so-called more maladjusted men are, in 
fact, better adjusted to the task of learning to spell than are 
the more adjusted “‘via the norms” and socially confident ones. 

Psychology and education have not yet come to grips with 
the problem of trying to understand the psycho-educational 
importance of a variable (such as a spelling-value personality 
characteristic) which itself makes relatively little or no direct 
contribution to the success or failure of a criterion (for exam- 
ple, spelling) but which, nevertheless, facilitates the functional 
powers of those independent variables, i.e., 1.Q., phonetic, etc., 
that do. The mobilizer concept, therefore, opens the way for 
a serious consideration of this problem. 
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What is about to be hypothesized is not a suppressor phe- 
nomenon. A mobilizer, although at this time a hypothetical 
construct, is defined as a deep-seated value system, the presence 
of which facilitates the functional organization of those sub- 
skills underlying success in a higher, more complex ability. 
By selecting and marshalling such necessary subskills into an 
“intracerebral communications system,” mobilizers unify and 
press them into active service in accordance with the purposes 
of the individual—the total manifesting itself as a higher, more 
complex ability. In other words, psychocatalytic mobilizers act 
to coalesce or integrate the available and pertinent subskills 
and thus bring a person’s problem-solving potentials into focus 
on the problem at hand, be it spelling, reading, writing, arith- 
metic, or the like. 

Mobilizers, as here postulated, then, are to be differentiated 
from motivators and interest factors. More related to concept- 
integration than concept-formation, mobilizers must play their 
major roles as the fundamental value-systems from whence 
spring the many and specific attitudes a person holds toward 
the purpose and worth of life, duty, criticism, customs, adver- 
sities, society, intellect, and the self. In short, success depends 
not only on what one knows, but the way in which one mar- 
shals what he knows. 

In conclusion, let us take the liberty to theorize a bit 
more and try to draw together the main points we have made. 

Experimental attempts to establish a relationship between 
certain personality traits and success in reading or spelling 
have yielded inconsistent results—positive at the lower grade 
levels, negative at the high school and college levels. Our 
gradient shift hypothesis explains these inconsistencies and 
gains further credence if we picture these developmental 
changes as a gradual process of internalizing into deep-seated 
value systems what was initially, in the child, merely a super- 
ficial role-mask or persona guide for behavior. 

However, out of such childhood notions of what one’s self- 
image ought to be, develop deep-seated value-convictions called 
mobilizers. These, in turn, govern which of one’s total mental 
resources will be marshalled in order to pursue the task at 
hand. 
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Mobilizers, as deeply ingrained stabilizers of behavior, 
soon become inaccessible to the usual type of personality test- 
item in use today. This is so, not because of some repressive 
or resistive mechanisms within the individual, but simply be- 
cause present-day personality scales are not constructed along 
the dimensions appropriate for assessing such mobilizing traits 
of the personality. 

When self-fulfilling behavior is reinforced, the child is able 
to mobilize more and more of his energies for the purposive- 
pursuit of his task, but when such behavior is in conflict with 
authoritative and parental notions of what the child ought to 


be doing, then the converse would tend to be true. Finally, 


g, 
we may expect that when such conflicts appear, they would 
tend to be especially disruptive to school achievement during 
the formative years when the child is striving to establish the 
basic concepts in which he can believe, the purpose and worth 
of his own most appropriate self-image, and the mode of 
behavior that will most likely lead to its realization.?? 
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Reviews 


A TEACHER’S GUIDE ‘TO CHILDREN’S BOOKS, by Nancy Larrick, 
Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, 1960, 316 pp. 

Nancy Larrick has written a companion book to her Parent’s Guide to 
Children’s Reading, which was published two years ago in hard-cover 
and paperback editions and well received by teachers as well as parents. 
This new text incorporates some of the good features of its predecessor, 
adds fresh materials, and focuses on practical suggestions for developing 
pleasure and taste in reading in the classroom. Like its companion book, 
this one is also illustrated with black-and-white reproductions from 
dozens of children’s books, and in format and typography it is a handsome, 
readable text. 

The many teachers who go beyond the basal and the few who skirt 
the basal series altogether will find Miss Larrick’s guide a fresh source 
of ideas for replenishing libraries and revivifying the uses of reading. 
Especially practical are three chapters on books related to the content 
fields, replete with commentaries and lists of fiction, non-fiction and 
poetry for units on stars and outer space, community living, transporta- 
tion, and the westward movement. Chapters like “Poetry Has a Special 
Place,” “Creative Activities . . . from Children’s Reading,” and “Spread- 
ing the News of Good Books” describe methods and techniques in a style 
that is simple, conversational and unpatronizing. It is an up-to-date 
reference for teachers and librarians, especially useful to the small-school 
faculty, the beginning teacher and librarian, and the first course in 
children’s literature. 

This is a well-made book; it should be a well-used one Of its 316 
pages, more than sixty are taken up with an annotated, graded list of 
recently published books. Thirty-seven pages are devoted to a good tight 
index. 

Margaret J. Early 
The Reading Center 
Syracuse University 
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BREAKING THE READING BARRIER, by Doris Wilcox Gilbert. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1959. 

In her introduction the author states that the book is intended for 
those “in between readers who are competent with simple, familiar 
materials but lack independence with the more difficult passages.” Pre- 
sumably her earlier workbook, POWER AND SPEED IN READING, is 
designed for the “good readers who through proper instruction and 
practice, can readily become superior readers.” 

The introduction gives a list of basic difficulties blocking instant 
response to the meaning in reading as it is unfolded. According to the 
author, such difficulties are: 

vocabulary inadequacies, ineffective reading of sentences, paragraphs, 
short articles, “non-prose” materials, unsatisfactory rate skills, and 
poor attitudes. 
Selections, tests, and procedures for a_ twelve-week, twenty-four-hour 
course have been provided with the aim of correcting these limitations 
in the category of student specified by the introduction. 

The book contains three forms of a test of comprehension intended 

to establish student proficiency in certain aspects of reading at the begin- 
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ning, middle, and end of the course. These tests sample vocabulary 
knowledge and effectiveness in reading sentences, paragraphs and short 
passages under a certain degree of time pressure. It is stated that the 
“practical equivalence of the three forms has been established through 
administration to freshman college classes.” 

The author has provided a variety of articles for timed reading 
exercises; speed of interpretation exercises for concentration on compre- 
hensive problems; exercises to develop competence in reading sentences, 
paragraphs and “non-prose” materials, and finally a number of vocabu- 
lary exercises to assist in understanding words of importance to college 
students. 

An introductory note advises the student to set aside an out-of-class 
reading period each day, to read books “in rapid succession” as additional 
outside practice. The instructor (unfortunately termed “training direc- 
tor”) is admonished to encourage brief book reports and to motivate 
out-of-class work. The value of individual conferences between instructor 
and student is (too briefly) mentioned. 

A distinctive feature of the work is the presentation of ten narrative 
passages from a single source to serve as a set of rate tests. The author 
believes that the common source of these passages, their similarity in 
vocabulary and length will give added assurance of a valid indication of 
student progress in rate of understanding narrative-type material. 

The vocabulary development sections in general avoid the flaws often 
present: 

1. use of a large number of words the student already knows; 
2. presentation of words too far above the average student’s ability 
or need; 
3. failure to give enough contexts to aid in fixing the meanings 
of new words presented. 
The book contains a number of exercises built around the use of Latin 
roots and prefixes to determine the meaning of words presumably new 
to the students. Many philologists doubt the utility of this approach. 
In practice the method confuses the student. Only the exceptional stu- 
dent will memorize these particles and use them. Exceptional students 
rarely have difficulty in augmenting their vocabulary. 

In a book otherwise so well written, the use of “non-prose materials” 
introduces a jarring note. The exercises in question deal with graphs, 
charts, maps and tables. They involve graphic or basically non-verbal 
material. The neologism non-prose should be avoided. 

The book is neither so simple as to be beneath the dignity of the 
college student nor so difficult as to be beyond the reach of those 
students. The author has avoided the pitfalls, however, of failing to 
present material designed to help students read their college texts more 
effectively. 

BREAKING THE READING BARRIER contains many stimulating 
exercises for the teacher dealing with the category of students specified 
by the author. It represents a valuable addition to the resources at hand 
for those concerned with reading programs. 

Arthur S. McDonald 
Marquetie University 
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READING: ITS CREATIVE ‘TEACHING AND ‘TESTING: KINDER- 
GARTEN THROUGH COLLEGE, by Frances Oralind ‘Triggs. New 
York: 1960. 150 pp. 

Reading: Its Creative Teaching and Testing: Kindergarten Through 
College is designed to serve as a handbook for teachers and as a plan for 
an “integrated” reading program from kindergarten through the graduate 
school, for administrators. The first section, “Problems and Principles,” 
includes a clearly-defined, carefully-illustrated exposition of the theory 
of reading and of currently-accepted techniques for teaching vocabulary, 
comprehension, and what Triggs terms “word attack” skills. Seven of 
the chapters in Part I are devoted to detailed descriptions of reading 
tests—content, function, administration, and evaluation—published by the 
Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc., of which Miss ‘Triggs is 
chairman. In addition, there are outlines of basic courses of study at all 
instructional levels, an explanation of the Flesch and Dale-Chall formulae 
for ascertaining the difficulty of reading material, a list of affixes and 
roots, and a bibliography of reading tests. 

Part II, “Techniques and Practical Aids,” includes a series of tran- 
scriptions of classroom activities which illustrate the teaching of various 
reading skills in subject-matter fields, and a plan for a developmental 
reading program for unskilled college students. 

In her plan for creating an integrated reading program the author not 
only embraces the belief that all teachers should instruct their students 
in the application of basic skills to a particular subject area, but she 
insists that teachers at all levels are obligated to re-teach basic skills 
when necessary. In effect, Triggs’ integrated program is an extension of 
the elementary school approach to reading combined with the “child- 
centered” philosophy of professional educators. Despite the fact that 
the author recommends retention of pupils in the primary grades until 
they are proficient in skills necessary for fourth grade studies, she makes 
no provision for retention of pupils beyond the third grade. Once the 
pupil has reached the fourth grade, it is the responsibility of all future 
instructors to re-teach basic skills—forgotten or inadequately mastered 
by the pupil. Furthermore, the author believes that the instructor should 
select textbooks and devise courses of study appropriate to the level of 
proficiency of the pupil: “In the upper grades and college especially, in- 
struction must be kept at the level of the abilities and skills of the 
students, with a continuous effort to raise that level where possible.” 

Where homogeneous grouping (or indeed, in-class grouping as prac- 
ticed in the self-contained classroom) is feasible, the recognition of 
“individual differences” in curriculum development and methods of 
pedagogy can be soundly defended. However, without careful grouping, 
a program adapted to student ability results in the lowering of standards 
of instruction, a fact unhappily illustrated by the increasing simplification 
of high school literature anthologies in the past fifteen years. It may not 
be realistic, but it is not unreasonable to expect a mastery of basic reading 
skills in the elementary grades. And although one may agree that a 
differentiated high school curriculum is justified, such a program is 
unwarranted at the college level-where Triggs even suggests that grad- 
uate students should be “grouped.” 
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Although the author of Reading stresses the need for programs of 
developmental reading at the college level, she has ignored the real func- 
tion of reading courses now in operation, as well as the experimental 
work which has so strongly justified their purpose. Triggs asserts that 
“There is no research which justifies the use of reading films, tachisto- 
scopes, accelerators, and any mechanical gadgets in preference to actual 
reading materials in developing reading skills. Certainly there is a ques- 
tion as to whether work done on these gadgets transfers to reading from 
books.” 

Miss Triggs’ exposition is concise, well illustrated, pleasantly free of 
the specialized vocabulary of the educational theorists. Her support of 
an ungraded primary or of an ungraded class between the third and 
fourth grades is quite as commendable as her suggestions for selecting a 
series of primary-grade readers. Her theories of an extended reading 
program might be effective in developing better readers. However, in 
practice, these theories would appear to create more problems than they 
would solve. 

Frank Garvin 
Department of English 
University of Illinois 
READING IN YOUR SCHOOL, by J. Roy Newton. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1960. 297 pp. 

There are two aspects of this new entry to the list of professional 
books on reading that should make its appearance a matter of wide 
interest. In the first place, the book is addressed to school administrators 
and their staffs. It provides them with a clear-cut picture of the reading 
situation at both the elementary and the secondary levels today, and 
of what can be done and should be done so that their schools will not 
be shirking their responsibility in the teaching of reading. They will 
find it a valuable guide for improving existing reading programs or for 
instituting new programs where none exists. 

In the second place, reading persons will welcome the book as an 
up-to-date examination of reading and the attendant problems facing 
schools and those responsible for reading programs. As such, the book 
will serve as a reference volume that can be handed to school adminis- 
trators, guidance counselors, or teachers who are interested in knowing 
more about reading. It can also be recommended to lay persons, such 
as P. T. A. groups, who are interested in learning more about reading 
and their school. And, best of all, perhaps, it will serve as a textbook 
for fundamental courses in reading at either the undergraduate or gradu- 
ate levels. Those entering the field of reading will find in the text an 
inclusive, over-view of the place reading occupies in education today, 
with valuable background information on its development as well as a 
complete review of current practices. 

The author’s approach to reading is that it is a developmental process 
from kindergarten to college, and that every teacher has a responsibility, 
as does every school, to see to it that no pupil will be kept from achieving 
maximum potential because of reading handicaps. To aid in bringing 
this about Newton attempts to present all sides of reading problems 
fairly, pointing out that no one method of instruction or of classroom 
organization is to be advocated to the exclusion of all others. Ample 
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details are presented to give the reader a well-rounded idea of the sub- 
ject, though not enough to qualify him to carry out corrective measures. 
The author undertakes—and successfully—to make clear some of the 
misunderstandings associated with criticism of reading instruction, read- 
ing readiness, individualized reading, and numerous other salient, if 
controversial matters. 

Chapters that will be of particular interest to administrators include 
“Why Reading is Everybody's Business,” “The Staff and Reading,” “The 
Administrator's Role in Reading,” “The Reading Specialist,” ‘School 
Psychologist and Special Services,” “Organizing School Reading Pro- 
grams” and “Parents and Public Relations.” Other chapters take up such 
general topics as “Primary Reading,” “Developmental Reading,” “Causes 
of Poor Reading,” and “The Testing Program.” 

Much of the appeal of this book lies in its clear and informal style. 
For example, in speaking of the need to continue reading instruction 
beyond the primary grades, Newton says: “One might as well expect a 
baseball player to learn all he needs to know for playing in the World 
Series from the instruction he received in the Little League.” Of 
phonics: “Phonics is an adjunct to all methods of teaching reading rather 
than a method in itself . . . Some children need more phonic instruc- 
tion than others, but a balance must be kept to ensure thoughtful readers.” 

Charles T. Letson, Director 
Reading Consultant Services 
New Haven, Connecticut 
THE TEACHING OF READING, by John J. DeBoer and Martha Dall- 
man. New York: Henry Holt, 1960. 360 pp. 

Teachers will find many suggestions and plans of procedure for the 
teaching of reading in this practical book. New teachers, who sometimes 
wonder how they may effectively teach reading, wili wish to have it 
within easy reach for quick reference. Principals, directors of instruction, 
and consultants in reading will find the specific suggestions and plans 
helpful to them as they endeavor to assist teachers in effective teaching 
of reading. Its contents give promise that it will be a valuable reference 
in any professional library. 

THE TEACHING OF READING is a professional book of theory 
and methodology for teachers. Whereas it will be used as a textbook 
with some college courses in the teaching of reading, it would seem to be 
of equal if not greater value to all teachers in the field, particularly new 
teachers, The combination of theory and methodology proves to be very 
helpful to practicing teachers. They wish to know why they should use 
specific procedures (theory) but they also want suggestions they can 
employ immediately in their classrooms (method). This book can be 
used readily by teachers individually or in school study sessions aimed 
toward the improvement of instruction. 

THE TEACHING OF READING is divided into three parts: Read- 
ing and Child Development, Cultivating Growth in Reading Abilities, 
and The Reading Program in Action. Part I discusses the challenge of 
reading and its importance today. An overview of typical classroom prac- 
tice is presented. From this the nature of the reading process is ex- 
plained ending with the very necessary elements for growth in reading. 
Phe elements are grouped under headings of mental, physical, social and 
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emotional, and educational factors. Emphasis upon the background 
factors in reading growth is presented because the authors “felt that 

so much of formal reading instruction has stressed the mechanical 
skills of word recognition and sentence comprehension.” Page 37. 

Part II occupies the major portion of the book. It is in this part that 
the many practical ideas are suggested as ways teachers can implement 
theory. Each reading ability presented is discussed in two chapters. 
Chapter A presents theory which is the underpinning of effective instruc- 
tion in reading. Chapter B of each ability parallels the points of dis- 
cussion presented in the previous chapter by giving a listing of practical 
suggestions for implementation in the classroom. It is in this part of the 
book that its practical use is apparent to all teachers. There are sug- 
gestions which can and should be used by high school teachers as well 
as elementary school teachers. 

Ihe reading abilities discussed in THE TEACHING OF READING 
are readiness for reading, word recognition, comprehension, reading rate, 
locating information, oral reading, children’s interests in reading, and 
helping the retarded reader. It was particularly refreshing to see empha- 
sis placed on techniques of helping children use appropriate rates of 
reading by gauging their rate to their purpose and/or to the type of 
material. Comprehension as developed in this book includes the under- 
standing of factual content. The interpretative skills of reading, such 
as reading critically, drawing conclusions, predicting outcomes, evalu- 
ating what is read, are also discussed. It is a delight to see the interpre- 
tative reading skills treated so concretely, especially with the specific 
ideas for teachers to use. However, this reader had the wish that this 
section had been fully expanded. Skill in interpretative reading seems to 
be in need of emphasis in many of our reading programs. Part III sum- 
marizes all that has been presented in the other parts of the book. It 
draws the ideas together in descriptions of reading programs in the pri- 
mary and intermediate grades, with finally a presentation of the com- 
ponent parts of a total reading program, how to start a total reading 
program, with a few excellent pages about how the teacher may involve 
the parents in their desire to cooperate and foster school practices. 

In all, THE TEACHING OF READING has much to help a teacher 
in her day-to-day teaching of reading. The organization enables the 
busy teacher to find suggestions quickly. In addition, persons whose 
principal function in a school system is to promote the inservice educa- 
tion of teachers will be assisted when the teachers ask “Why” and “How?” 
No specific method seems to be advocated. The point of view is to help 
teachers implement effective teaching practices. One gets the impression 
from Drs. DeBoer’s and Dallman’s book that phonics, individualized 
reading, and basal reading (to name a few of the specific approaches) 
each has its rightful place in a total and well-conceived reading program 

Any teacher who is looking for necessary understanding and practical 
suggestions in the teaching of reading will find that this book would be 
most valuable for her professional library. 

David L. Shepherd 
Director, Reading Center 
Public Schools 

Charlotte, N. C. 
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EFFECTIVE READING FOR ADULTS, by Selma E. Herr. Dubuque, 
Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company, 1959. 356 pp. 

Licking spun-sugar candy at a carnival and scanning The Reader's 
Digest are amiable, but vapid activities. Going through the fifty-two 
reading selections in this text is even less demanding. Eleven selections 
from the more superficial type of article in The Readeyr’s Digest set the 
tone. Fourteen from other magazines, nine from books, and two from 
miscellaneous sources fail to raise the level. Sixteen from unknown or 
unpublished authors depress it. Of course, there are exceptions in each 
category, but most of the selections indicate the popular reading level 
Albert J. Kingston, Jr. ((OURNAL OF DEVELOPMENTAL READING, 
III, 199-202) discovered among college students preparing to teach. 
Small wonder they develop little reading maturity when texts are pitched 
at the low level of their leisure reading. For the sixth year I gratefully 
return to Cosper and Griffin’s Toward Better Reading Skill because its 
selections challenge rather than condescend to my students. 

Assuming you have the stomach or class suited to such insubstantial 
articles, you will have to eschew any preconceptions about the desirability 
of standardized comprehension tests. Thirteen of the selections are fol- 
lowed by twenty multiple-choice questions with four possibilities; twenty- 
three selections, by twenty questions with three possibilities. Twelve of 
the selections have twenty true-false questions to test comprehension. The 
remaining four selections increase the variety with two other non- 
comparable tests. 

Three crude time-rate conversion tables for selections of 1000, 1500 and 
2000 words are not adequate for fifty-two articles ranging from 610 to 
3150 words; hence, Dr. Herr tells the reader to resort to long division 
to find his rate. Perhaps it’s worthwhile to rub an adult’s nose in arith 
metic in a post-Sputnik universe, but I'd prefer a conversion table fo 
each selection. 

Some of the assets of this text are two sound introductory chapters, a 
selection on detecting propaganda, chapters on critical reading, skimming, 
visualization, and vocabulary development. The numerous exercises in 
these four chapters are a fine bonus. The appendix contains a summary 
of the advice given in each chapter, correction keys for all the exercises, 
charts for recording progress and a final critique; all these are excellent 
features. 

In the preface Garold D. Holstine, Dean of the College of Education, 
University of Nevada, says Dr. Herr “has had unusual success with large 
classes of business and professional people, as well as in clinical programs 
with adults having critical reading difficulties.” Evidently my objections 
to the immature reading selections, the non-comparable tests of compre- 
hension, and the missing conversion tables are not insuperable barriers 
to effective teaching. Let the buyer choose. 

John Wm. Harrison 
Colorado State College 
Greeley, Colorado 
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Announcing a new developmental 
reading program for high schools . . . 


DESIGN FOR GOOD READING 


Levels 1 and 2 
by 
Melba Schumacher, Broad Ripple H.S., Indianapolis 
George B. Schick, Purdue University 
Bernard Schmidt, Purdue University 


A planned program for improving reading 
skills, these workbooks are designed to extend 
the abilities of all types of students through: 


vy Timed essays with comprehension and 
vocabulary checks 


Ww Short passages with questions on getting 
the main idea 


vx Vocabulary building exercises and tests 


vy Planned practice in various kinds of 
reading 


Progress tests, available separately, enable the 
teacher to evaluate improvement in speed and com- 
prehension. 


HARCOURT, BRAGE and WORLD, INC. 


New York Tarrytown Chicago Burlingame 
Boston Dallas Atlanta 
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News, Letters, and Notes 


Within the past several months, the names of three men prominent 
among the leaders in reading-improvement have disappeared from our 
midst. In addition to the death of Oscar S. Causey, noted elsewhere in 
this issue, mention must be made also of the passing of William S. Gray ~ 
and Ullin Leavell. 


William Scott Gray 


For more than fifty years William S$. Gray has devoted himself to the 
improvement of educational principles and techniques. In number and 
importance, his publications have reached an astonishing total. His-books 
and articles, his leadership in conferences and committees, his work as 
editor of a yearbook and as annual reviewer of research on reading prob- 
lems attest to his energy, to his enthusiasm for the betterment of educa- 
tional standards and practices. Though well past the age of enforced 
retirement, he continued to remain active, as the correspondence files 
of this JOURNAL will bear out, for his interest was unflagging, and 
his industry continuous. The cause of his death was accidental, but the 
determination and zeal he displayed will be long demonstrated in the 
work of teachers in no accidental fashion. 


Ullin Whitney Leavell 


Ullin W. Leavell, who founded the McGuffey Reading Clinic at the 
University of Virginia in 1946, died on September 14, 1960. He had been 
retired as Director of the McGuffey Clinic since 1959, but he was still 
actively engaged in teaching and research at the time of his death. At the 
beginning of his professional career, he served as Dean of Education at 
North Baptist College in Shantung, China. Later, he returned to the 
United States and taught at George Peabody College for Teachers for a 
number of years, where he took his doctorate in 1921. Among his many 
publications familiar to those in his chosen profession are the Golden 
Rule Series (or Modern McGuffey Readers), the Friendly Hour Readers, 
and Reading Essential Series, and a very large number of articles in 
professional periodicals. Although his teaching career was spent mostly 
in the southern states, during these same years he held lectureships or 
was associated with seminars in the east at Yale University, in the west 
at the universities of Denver. Wyoming, and Southern California, and 
at the University of Mexico. Consequently the influence of his broad 
experience and knowledge of reading and its problems will continue 
to be a source of help to classroom teachers for many years to come. 

Emery P. Bliesmer 
McGuffey Reading Clinic 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
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Ethical Principles 


Members of the Ethics Committee of the Minnesota Reading Associa- 
tion have recently issued this statement of principles regarding reading- 
improvement programs: 

The recent appearance of various advertisements of services offered 
in the field of reading improvement causes us concern. As representa- 
tives of the Minnesota Reading Association, an organization of pro- 
fessional people in Minnesota, and an affiliate of the largest profes- 
sional organization of reading specialists in the United States, the 
International Reading Association, we recommend that people seeking 
assistance with reading skills be guided by the following general sug- 
gestions: 

1, Examine the professional training and experience of those offer- 

ing services in the area of reading and educational psychology. 

2. Ask for research evidence (not testimonials) concerning the 
effectiveness of the services. 

3. Compare the cost with established professional services in the 
community using the facilities of public and private educational 
agencies. 

4. Consider the appropriateness of the services for your needs. In 
the case of a school-age child, ask the teacher what kind of help 
the child needs, and try to determine whether the services you 
are considering meet his needs. 

Members of professional teachers organizations stand ready to assist 

people who are seeking special educational services. 

Ethics Committee 

Minnesota Reading Association 
This statement is signed by and released with the permission of the 
Committee, the membership of which is as follows: Bruce Balow, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Dean Berry, St. Louis Park High School; Brother 
Leonard Courtney, St. Mary’s College, Winona; Arnold Zaeske, St. Cloud 
State College; and Alton L. Raygor, University of Minnesota, chairman 
of the committee. Readers of the JOURNAL who are members of other 
reading associations may wish to publicize similar resolutions in localities 
within their area of activity. 


Reading Institute at Marquette 


The annual Reading Institute of Marquette University will meet this 
year from June 19 - July 7 on the campus at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. As 
usual, the Institute faculty will feature outstanding specialists in the vari- 
ous fields of reading instruction. Among those participating will be 
George Spache, Nila B. Smith, Anne S. McKillop, Roy A. Kress, Robert 
Karlin, and Theodore Clymer. Group discussions and demonstration 
sessions when appropriate will follow major addresses. Three semester 
hours of graduate credit may be earned by satisfactory completion of 
this workshop, or registrants may participate as auditors. Details may be 
secured from the Director of Reading Services, Arthur S$. McDonald, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 
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Workshop at Purdue 


The summer workshop, “Developmental Reading for Teachers,” Eng- 
lish 687, will be held once more at Purdue University on July 24-August 
11, immediately following the three-week “English Language Workshop,” 
co-sponsored by the National Council of Teachers of English. The read- 
ing workshop is also a three-week intensive course designed for pros- 
pective and experienced teachers; three hours of graduate credit may be 
earned. The program includes planning and preparation for the teaching 
of reading-improvement courses on the secondary school, college, and 
adult levels; training in the selection and use of laboratory equipment 
appropriate to intensive instruction; setting up research patterns; testing 
and evaluating procedures; interning in a reading center. Information 
may be obtained from the Departmeut of English, 314 Heavilon Hall, 
Purdue University. 


Recent Publications 


Interesting reading for those concerned with the improvement of read- 
ing may be found among the following articles which have recently ap- 
peared in other journals: 


. 


Mary F. Mains and Charles C. Collins present significant findings 
in “The Developmental Reading Course and Junior College Objectives,” 
Junior College Journal, XXXI (Nov. 1960), 123-29. 


In “Melvin Regains His Self-respect,” Education, LXXXI (Oct. 1960), 
115-17, Lillian R. Hinds recounts a provocative case-history, successful in 
its outcome. 


Three articles in the November issue of Education, LXXXI, offer 
stimulating materials: “Relation of Vision and Reading,” by Sister M. 
Bernetta, pp. 45-7; “A Community Reading Center: Ten Years Later,” 
by Walter B. Barbe, pp. 48-51; and “Remedial Reading for Private Prac- 
tice,” by William C. Daly, pp. 52-55. 

The November, 1960, Reading Teacher, XIV, also offers significant 
articles among the following: Ralph S. Acker, “Reading Improvement in 
Military, Government, and Business Agencies,” pp. 89-92; L. C. Breen, 
“Vocabulary Development by Teaching Prefixes, Suffixes, and Root Deriva- 
tives,” pp. 95-97; Carol H. Haag, Daniel G. Sayles, and Donald E. P. 
Smith, “Certificate Requirements for Reading Specialists,” pp. 98-100; 
Evelyn Wood, “A Breakthrough in Reading,” pp. 115-19. 


Another publication of assistance to those seeking to provide stimulat- 
ing suggestions for reading among upper-class high school students is 
the “Reading List for College-Bound High School Students,” compiled by 
the Book List Committee of the Wisconsin Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 3700 North 75th Street, Milwaukee 16. Fifteen titles are listed as 
very highly recommended, fifty-two as highly recommended and some 
forty-one more as recommended. Single copies of the list may be procured 
for five cents each. 
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Conference of the International Reading Association in May 


The Sixth Annual Conference of the International Reading Associa- 
tion will take place this year on May 4-6, 1961, at the Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel and the Kiel Auditorium in St. Louis. “Changing Concepts of 
Reading Instruction” is the theme, which will be considered in its many 
provocative aspects on levels from the primary grades through adult prob- 
lems of teaching reading. Complete information on the scope of the 
conference, particular sessions, and speakers may be obtained from the 
Association headquarters at 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Purdue Master’s Degree 


Teachers and future teachers of reading may wish to be informed of 
the Master's degree program offered by the Department of English at 
Purdue University. This degree emphasizes the teaching of reading, lit- 
erature, or writing, and normally requires a year of academic work or 
summer sessions for completion. 

The training in reading includes courses in developmental and reme- 
dial reading and offers the facilities of four completely equipped labora- 
tories for research and interning. A full-scale instructional program pro- 
vides opportunity to acquire first-hand experience with the techniques of 
teaching the improvement of reading skills. Well-qualified candidates are 
eligible for teaching assistantships which pay $1800 plus remission of fees 
for half-time work, and for University Fellowships which offer $1600 
and allow a full academic program. Further details may be secured from 
the Department of English. 


New Edition of the Directory 


The editor of EDL’s Directory of Reading Clinics requests information 
on reading centers which were not listed in the 1960 edition and on 
clinics for which additional details should be entered in the 1961 Directory. 
Those interested should write directly to Miss Helen Frackenpohl, Educa- 
tional Developmental Laboratories, 75 Prospect, Huntington, New York, 
for the deadline for copy is April 1, 1961. 


North Central Conference at Minnesota in October 


The Fourth Annual Conference of the North Central Reading Associa- 
tion for Colleges and Adults will meet at the University of Minnesota on 
October 20-21, 1961. Research projects, symposia, discussions on pre- 
arranged topics will be presented in the meetings, as usual in this con- 
ference. 

Any persons engaged in research, training, or service in adult or 
college reading and learning areas are invited to submit papers for pro- 
gram consideration. Papers should be sent before July 15, 1961, to the 
local chairman, Alton L. Raygor. 

Reports on important new developments in research in reading, on 
current practices, and on critical consideration of questions about reading 
improvement which face industry and colleges will be featured. An 
exhibit of materials for use in connection with reading programs will 
also be presented, 
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For registration at the Conference, reservation of a room, or for 
arrangements of exhibits by non-profit or commercial agencies, communi- 
cate directly with Alton L. Raygor, 101 Eddy Hall, Educational Skills 
Clinic, Office of the Dean of Students, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minnesota. 


Workshop in Reading Research 


As it has in past years, the Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, 
Inc., will sponsor an Annual Workshop in Reading Research to be 
held at the same time as the meetings of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association in Denver on April 4, 1961. The Workshop will 
have an all-day meeting in the School of Business, University of Denver, 
with Agatha Townsend, chairman. Full details of the conference may be 
secured from the Committee at its new address, Mountain Home, North 
Carolina. 


The Role of a Pacer in Improving Comprehension 

The presence of several students with reading disabilities of one type 
or another in the junior high department of the Convent of the Visita- 
tion, a twelve-year Catholic girls’ school in Saint Paul, Minnesota, ulti- 
mately became a matter of some concern. This concern was intensified 
when it was realized that many of these students were bright girls who 
had never produced according to their ability; others were average stu- 
dents who were reaping the fruit of a poor reading background. Very 
few were slow learners. To care for this situation it was decided to 
initiate a reading improvement program at this level and simultaneously 
to test the effectiveness of a mechanical device, namely, a reading pacer, 
in improving reading comprehension skills when used in conjunction 
with other materials and to measure the permanence of such improve- 
ment. 

Method 

The method used was to conduct a twenty-week experiment with two 
matched groups in grades seven to nine for the purpose of determining 
the effects of pacer training on reading comprehension. The null hy- 
pothesis tested by means of analysis of variance and covariance was that 
there was no significant difference between those students who received 
training in comprehension skills along with practice with the pacer and 
those who received training only in the comprehension skills. This sta- 
tistical technique was chosen so as to eliminate the slight differences (not 
significant even at the 0.2 level) existing between the two matched 
groups and to compensate for the small number of participants (forty- 
eight students in the total experiment). 

Every effort was made to exclude all variables except that of the 
pacer. Therefore, the same instructional materials were used with both 
groups which had been matched in five areas, namely, mental age, 
chronological age, vocabulary, comprehension, and total reading. The 
students were chosen and matched on the basis of the scores received 
on the Kuhlmann Anderson Intelligence Test, Form G or H, and the 
California Reading Test, junior high level, Form W. In this experiment, 
any student whose reading achievement was at least one year below his 
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intelligence grade placement was defined as a reading disability case 
and was placed in the class. Those accepted in the course were also 
given the Iowa Silent Reading Test, advanced level, Form AM, and a 
rate of comprehension test for diagnostic purposes. However, it should 
be pointed out that the large majority of the participants in this course 
were above normal in intelligence (the mean I.Q. of each group was 112) 
and that fourteen of the twenty-four in each group were at or above 
their actual grade norm in total reading achievement. 

To reduce teacher bias and other such variables, the same teacher 
conducted all reading classes as directed study periods in which she was 
available for direction and guidance but did little else. To lessen vari- 
ables resulting from extrinsic motivation, several precautions were taken, 
namely: (1) All students were excused from the same class on alternate 
days in order to attend the reading course. (2) Motivation due to teacher 
praise or school marks was carefully excluded, and in its place were sub- 
stituted individual progress charts on which each student periodically 
graphed her improvement in rate, comprehension, and in some cases, 
vocabulary also. (3) Compulsory attendance in the course and the re- 
quirement of making up any missed lessons tended to reduce the moti- 
vational variable found in volunteer reading improvement programs. 

The participants of each group were divided into two class sections: 
one consisting of twelve ninth-grade students, the other, of twelve sev- 
enth and eighth-graders. During the training program the same tech- 
niques were followed with both groups, namely, (1) discussion of test 
results with the individual student emphasizing aspects of reading skills 
which could be quickly improved, (2) choice, under guidance, of suitable 
work-type materials by each student, (3) use of directed study periods 
during which each student worked at her own rate instead of the tra- 
ditional-type class period, and (4) periodic recording of the results of 
daily work, of rate and comprehension quizzes, and of outside reading. 
During each of the twice weekly forty-five-minute class periods, the 
students spent the first ten minutes in taking a rate of comprehension 
test; the remainder of the time was spent in reading and working exer- 
cises aimed to improve reading skills. The experimental group devoted 
one-third of this time to individual reading with the pacer while the 
control group read the same materials at their own speed under ordinary 
conditions. By the end of the course the mean of the control group in 
rate of comprehension had increased from 255 w.p.m. with 77.8 per cent 
comprehension to 372.4 w.p.m. with 87.2 per cent comprehension; the 
mean of the experimental group had jumped from 256.7 w.p.m. with 
79.9 per cent comprehension to 408.8 w.p.m. with 86.6 per cent compre- 
hension. Since increased comprehension was the primary aim of this 
reading course, the control group showed the greater improvement in 
daily work. 

Throughout the experiment, the teacher kept a diary containing 
pertinent remarks of the students. Just before the final test was given, 
the students answered a questionnaire in which each expressed her 
opinion concerning the value of the training received. The consensus 
indicated that the course was considered useful but that it suffered from 
lack of stimulating procedures and materials. ‘The reading pacers, though 
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irritating to a few students, helped to maintain interest in the class. 

After twenty weeks or forty lessons of training, the students were 
retested in order to measure the amount of improvement in reading 
skills and the significance of pacer training. Six months later, the stu- 
dents were again tested to check the permanence of their improved 
reading skills. The tests used in the fall, namely, the California Reading 
Test, junior high level, Form W; the Iowa Silent Reading Test, advanced 
level, Form AM; and the rate of comprehension test, were repeated in 
the final and the follow-up testing programs. Since six months elapsed 
between each testing, it was considered that an error due to familiarity 
with the test would be less significant than the error due to differences 
between two forms of the same test, no matter how close the correlation 
between them. 

Findings 

On the California Test both groups made a total improvement of 
about two grades in one calendar year, but the experimental group, the 
one trained with a pacer, made a greater achievement during the time 
of the experiment and less afterwards than did the control group. There 
seems to be some indication that with these students, reading pacer 
training produced quick results which disappeared when the training 
was disfontinued. On both the Iowa Silent Reading Test and the Rate 
of Comprehension Test, the pacer-trained group achieved the higher 
average score. 

Furthermore, these gains were relatively permanent. A comparison 
of the growth between any two testings demonstrated that both groups 
improved to a degree that was significant at the 0.01 level of confidence 
in every instance except that of the Iowa final-follow-up test comparison 
where the significance dropped only to the 0.02 level, which still repre- 
sents a difference that cannot be attributed to chance. Naturally, of 
course, the increase at the end of training was roughly twice as much 
as at the time of the follow-up. 

Though the experimental group apparently made a greater improve- 
ment on all three tests, analysis of variance and covariance indicated 
that the differences between the two groups were not significant. ‘There- 
fore, in this experiment the null hypothesis must be retained, namely, 
that there is no real difference in improved reading skills between the 
group using a reading pacer in conjunction with other methods of im- 
proving comprehension and the group using other methods only. 

These findings indicate that a reading improvement program is valu- 
able for the Convent of the Visitation junior high students since rela- 
tively permanent gains were the result of special training at this level. 
The test scores also seem to indicate that junior high students would 
profit by more class instruction in vocabulary skills; in this area was the 
greatest improvement during the training and the least afterwards. 
Finally, the reading pacer, while admittedly useful for its motivational 
appeal, is not absolutely necessary for the success of such a program. 

Mary Martens 

Convent of the Visitation 
720 Fairmount Avenue 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 
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MATERIALS USED 


0+-— 


0+ — 


KEY: “0” includes materials in increasing rate; “+” includes ma- 
” 


terials in word recognition and vocabulary; “—” includes materials 
in comprehension and interpretation. 


Armstrong, Leila and Hargrave, Rowena, Building Reading Skills, 
Books 1 to 6. Wichita, Kansas, McCormick Mathers Co., 1951. 
Difficulty: Grades 1 to 6. 

Gates, Arthur I. and Peardon, Celeste C., Practice Exercises in 
Reading, Books III to VI; Types A, B, C, D. New York, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1944. Difficulty: Grades 3 to 6. 
Gray, William S. et alia, Basic Reading Skills for Junior High Use. 
Chicago, Scott Foresman, 1948. Difficulty: about grade 4 or 5. 

Gray, William S. et alia, Basic Reading Skills for Junior High 
School Use. Chicago, Scott Foresman, 1957. Difficulty: about 
grade 3. 

Guiler, W. S. and Coleman, J. H., Getting the Meaning series. Chi- 
cago, Lippincott, 1955. Difficulty: Grades 4 to 12. 

Hardwick, H. C., Words are Important series. New York, C. S. 
Hammond Co., 1953. Difficulty: Grades 7 to 12. 

Hegge, Thorleif G.' et alia, Remedial Reading Drills. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, George Wahr Publishing Co., 1955. Difficulty: about 
grade 3 or 4. 

Johnson, Eleanor M., Reading Skilltexts series. Columbus, Ohio, 
Merrill Publishing Co., 1946. Difficulty: Grades 1 to 12. 

Johnson, Eleanor M., Diagnostic Reading series. Columbus, Ohio, 
Merrill Publishing Co., 1957. Difficulty: Grades 1 to 6. 

Judson, Horace, Techniques of Reading. New York, Harcourt 
Brace & Co., 1954. Difficulty: Grades 11 to 14. 

McCall, William A. and Crabbe, Lelah M., Standard Test Lessons 
in Reading, Books A, B, C, D, E. New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1950. Difficulty: Grades 3 to 12. 

McCall, William A. and Norvell, George, Improve your Reading. 
New York, Harcourt Brace & Co., 1942. Difhiculty: Grade 7. 
Reading Skill Builders. Pleasantville, New York, Reader’s Digest 
Educational Department, 1953-1958. Difficulty: Grades 2 to 8. 
Roberts, Clyde, Word Attack. New York, Harcourt Brace & Co., 
1956. Difficulty: Grades 8 to 10. 

Ryan, Nellie F., Your Reading Guide, Books 1 and 2. Chicago, 
Lyons and Carnahan, 1945. Difficulty: Grades 7 and 8. 

Simplified Classics: see catalogues of Globe, Laidlaw, Scott Fores- 
man, and Webster Companies. Difficulty: Grades 3 to 8. 

Simpson, Elizabeth A., SRA Better Reading Books 1, 2, 3, 4. Chi- 
cago, Science Research Associates, 1951. Difficulty: Grades 5 to 13. 
Stone, Clarence R. and Grover, Charles C., Practice Readers, Books 
1, 2, 3, 4. St. Louis, Webster, 1947. Difficulty: Grades 3 to 6. 
Strang, Ruth M., and Roberts, Ralph, Teen Age Tales, Books 1 and 
2. Chicago, D. C. Heath Co., 1954. Difficulty: about grades 4 to 5. 
Walpole, Ellen W., You Can Read Better. New York, Silver Burdett 
Co., 1944. Difficulty: about grades 5 to 6. 
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0+— Witty, Paul, How to Become a Better Reader. Chicago, Science 
Research Associates, 1953. Difficulty: Grades 10 to 12. 

+ — Simpson, Robert G. and Gilmer, Ellen C., Developmental Reading 
series, Minneapolis, Educational Test Bureau, 1940. Difficulty: 
Grades 5 and 6. 

+ Smith, Dorothy Hall, Phonics Skilltexts. Columbus, Ohio, Charles 
E. Merrill Co., 1954. Difficulty: Grades 1 to 5. 
— Smith, Elmer R., et alia, Invitation to Reading, Books 1, 2, 3. New 
York, Harcourt Brace & Co., 1945. Difficulty: about grades 5 and 6. 
1 This abstract of a Master’s thesis was written under the guidance of 
Charles W. Boardman (deceased) and James A. Byrne, Head of the 
Department of Education, College of Saint Thomas, Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota, 


Probing Problems in Panels 


There were methods in my madness and goals in my grouping. This 
was my approach as I explained it to my ninth-grade class.1 The results 
of our panel activity and its evaluations eventually verified my belief in 
its efficacy and justified the procedures. 

The units for the entire year I had already devised. During the first 
eighteen weeks we had studied the following units:2 

The Individual and His Immediate Environment 
The Individual and His Physical Environment 
The Individual and His Technological Environment 

The units were composed of many activities, resources, instructional 
aids, and procedures. But one thing was a constant: a reading list for 
each of the units which included fiction and non-fiction that dealt with 
the unit themes. And from these lists, the youngsters were to choose 
four books for each unit about which they were to write book reports 
according to my specifications (see Book Report form illustrated). 

Thus I could plot the progress of each individual's understanding of 
the human problems inherent in the books and units. But it was obvious 
that much of the value would never be realized unless a well organized 
group discussion were employed. 

It was then that I decided to clarify and reformulate my purposes of 
instruction. Such purposes need not be profound; they must only be 
clear. 

The pupils were asked to survey the lists of books each had read 
during the three units. They were to think of these books in terms of the 
satisfaction, enjoyment, and enlightenment they had afforded. Then 
they were asked to list in order the three books that they would most 
enjoy discussing in a panel. 

These lists were collected and we began to discuss the format of a 
panel discussion, the duties of the moderator and of the panelists, and 
the purposes of such a discussion. When we came to a lull, we decided 
to consult our language textbook. By employing a variety of reading 
skills, we scanned the index and the table of contents, hunting down all 
additional information on the subject of panel discussions. 
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BOOK REPORT 
Section Date Mark__.__. 





I. 


II. 
Ill. 
IV. 


VI. 


Vil. 





Bibliographical Information (after this model: Marquand, John P. 
Sincerely, Willis Wayde. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1954) 

Biographical notes about author 

Type of Literature 

Main Characters (brief descriptions). 

1. 

2. 

S. 

Minor Characters (brief descriptions). 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Main Ideas of Book 

1. What problems was this book concerned with? 

a. Personal 

b. Family 

c. Social, moral, civic 

d. Physical and emotional 

e. Technological and economic 

f. National and global 

How did the main character(s) solve the problems? 

How would you have solved the problems? 

Has this book modified any of your ideas, ideals, attitudes and 

behavior? How? Why? 

What was your reaction to this book? 

1. Style of writing 

2. Characterization 

3. Plotting of story 

4. Statement of problem 

5. Character’s philosophy of life or 

6. Author's philosophy of life 


nO 


® 


_ 
— 
. . 


Thus I listed the goals and explained them to my class. 


1. 


9 
“- 


Sr 


To stimulate wide reading within a given unit. 

To challenge the pupils to do some real thinking and probing 
about the reading. 

To probe the similarities in themes, problems, styles, plotting and 
character. 

To probe the differences in themes, problems, styles, plotting and 
character. 

To generalize and conclude, to form concepts in capsule form that 
might help them in settling the affairs of their own lives. 


While the pupils were browsing, I played a purposeful “solitaire” 
and placed the youngsters in groups on the basis of their choices of three 


books. 


Additional criteria for this grouping were similarity in thematic 


content, structure, purpose of the writing. These similarities were not 
always apparent on the surface and would, therefore, demand thorough 
discussion within the small groups. This factor also determined the ulti- 
mate structure of the panels. 
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This, then, was primarily a grouping which was based on book titles. 
Below the groups are listed as they were formed. 


Group | Group 4 

My Lord, What A Morn Diary of a Young Girl 
Cheaper by the Dozen Sayonara 

Lost Horizon Jane Eyre 

Fear Strikes Out With A High Heart 


Huckleberry Finn 
: 5 

Tom Sawyer Group 5 

The Nun’s Story 


Group 2 . 
: Arrowsmith 


Pasteur: Knight of the Laboratory My Antonia 
Albert Einstein The Silver Pencil 
Invisible Men The Human Comedy 


P Four Young Teachers 
Group 3 

a Group 6 
Clay Fingers | 


The Child Who Never Grew Pleasant Valley 
Lost Horizon The Big Wave 
The Red Badge of Courage Volcano 

The Citadel Kon-Tiki 

Rise and Walk Hiroshima 


Our Town 
Of Human Bondage 
Scarlet Letter 


Even a cursory glance at these lists will show the reader that quite 
a spread of good books, fiction and non-fiction, was represented. And 
the concepts and the tangents that the panel discussions led to were 
legion. Among the principal ideas were problems of family life, idealism, 
problems of the scientists, professional jealousy, finding a niche in the 
world, professions dedicated to serving humanity, bigotry and _ persecu- 
tion, and scientific developments and their effects on humanity. It was 
illuminating and profitable to listen to young teen-agers discuss these 
many somber aspects of life. 


Just before the pupils became involved in the small group work, I 
reminded them that a phase of grouping is groping. But eventually the 
haze would lift and out of the murky confusion enlightenment and learn- 
ing would arise. The latter, however, would only happen with dedication 
and efficiency in group work. Therefore, at the end of each of the four 
meeting periods their group outlines were to be turned in. Each group 
outline or progress report contained the following: 


1. Names of the committee members 

2. Date of session 

3. Problem areas discussed 

4. Methods of research and investigation 
5. Sources of research and investigation 


6. Time still needed for research 
Methods of presentation 


~I 
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8. Time needed for presentation 

9. Subject matter content (highlights of information) 

The four-division system of evaluation was arranged at this time, too. 
Class evaluation involved the participation of all the pupils in the class. 
Various pupils and I contributed comments on the group's presentation 
in terms of procedure and content. Then the group was asked to leave 
the room so that the rest of the class could openly vote on a letter grade 
which they deemed a just reward for their peers. And to the skeptics 
may I say that ‘A’ was not the only grade given. 

The second division was group evaluation. Here, each group member 
assessed every other group member’s contribution to the group’s effective- 
ness. Let me inject here that this was more than a popularity poll. These 
youngsters could spot immediately the morale builders, the efficient 
workers, the glib talkers, and the “goof-offs.” 

The third division in this process of evaluation was self-evaluation. 
While no youngster ever failed himself, it was significant to note that 
some rated themselves with a ‘c’. Whether they did so because of con- 
science pangs or because they knew that I knew what they were actually 
doing in the group, I can not determine with certainty. But the process, 
I feel, made them take a good introspective look. 


The last division involved teacher evaluation of the individuals as 
effective group members. Although each of the four evaluations carried 
equal weight, the teacher evaluation was done last at the insistence of the 
class. They felt that any other position would unduly influence the 
other three judgments. For this reason, where possible, I saved my own 
criticisms for last, too. 

Among the criteria we used in all of the evaluations were leadership, 
information, reasoning, opinion, attitude, and speaking skill4 In addi- 
tion we looked for adaptability and originality. We estimated the suc- 
cess with which each group accomplished its stated purposes as listed on 
the progress reports. And finally, we asked whether the group com- 
municated with us and in turn stimulated discussion. 

As we attempt to evaluate the entire project, we can see an interesting 
instructional panorama. In this panorama we note concepts of consid- 
erable breadth and depth: ideas such as “All men have problems which 
must be solved or ignored,” or “Man must learn to control the forces 
of nature or be overcome by them,” or “Man needs a salable skill in this 
technological age.” These and dozens more were discussed and argued. 
And in the end, I believe, the youngsters learned that such concepts, 
conclusions, generalizations, social understandings—call them what you 
will—are not absolute. They are relative. They can be modified. There 
are exceptions. There are extenuating circumstances. Life, in short, is 
not a rhythmical pattern with perfect symmetry. These understandings, 
too, were part of their instruction. 

The crux of evaluating such instructional activity lies in the ques- 
tion, “Is such an activity with its methods valid and are the results 
purposeful?” My answer is a resounding YES. And I base my confident 
answer on direct quotations written by the youngsters anonymously on 
3x 5 cards: 
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“I enjoyed hearing the short summaries of the books. The dis- 
cussions have encouraged me to want to read the books.” 

“I think that this type of work and presentation is very enjoyable 
and educational. I feel that the job of discovering the likenesses of 
certain books is a very difficult job, but all of the groups did a good 
job.” 

“It was actually fun finding out the linking parts of the book and 
putting them together to form panel discussions.” 

“I think that the unit was well worth while. It brought together 
many different books with similar problems.” 

“I would like to work on more committees of this sort.” 

“I think that the time was well spent.” (This refers to four periods 
of 42 minutes of group work and six double periods of 84 minutes 
each, one double for each of the panel presentations.) 

“I’ve also gotten interested in books to read. It was a clever way 
to bring most of the books into light. It also was a good way to 
stimulate the imagination.” 

“I liked this idea of a panel discussing books which have a similar 
theme. I learned a lot from just discussing with our group and more 
from hearing other committee reports. I think I would like to present 
it in this fashion again.” 

“It adds to your knowledge of the books that you have read, and 
gets you interested in the books you haven't read.” 

“I think the unit was refreshing in its informal air and in the oral 
work rather than the written work. The marking system I liked 
very much.” 

“I enjoyed searching out the problems and methods of presenta- 
tion.” 

Of course, not all the comments were glowing tributes. Most were 
sincerely favorable as quoted above. A goodly number were moderate, 
and a few, like those quoted below, were rather negative. 

“I think skits hold more interest than these ‘hit or miss’ dis- 
cussions. But, I do highly approve of committee work as a whole and 
learn more from it, than from individual research.” 

“I think that in some committees certain persons tried to domi- 
nate the whole report.” 

“I don’t particularly care for committee work. Too many people 
do nothing, piling all the responsibility on one person. It isn’t entirely 
fair.” 

All comments, the favorable and the negative, are most valuable in 
aiding teachers to determine the effectiveness of their instructional pro- 
grams. And who can really be the best judge of the efficacy of instruc- 
tion? Is it not the pupils who are subjected to this instruction, and does 
not anonymity assure a greater degree of honesty in the expression of 
opinion? 

I must then conclude, on the basis of my personal experience in my 
own classroom, that probing problems in panels is justifiable, valid, and 
purposeful. Of course, it need not be limited to books, or to the stimu- 
lation of reading, or to the sending of pupils scurrying out to read more 
and better books. 
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It can be used in many instructional settings and new situations. It 
can be based on any facet of learning—the sciences, the arts, and real 
life situations. It can endure many mutations and adaptations. 

One underlying principle serves, however, as a pillar for this activity 
as it does with most human endeavors: it is most effective when young- 
sters cooperate to achieve understanding of problems which they have 
agreed are worthy of serious study. 

Albert Nissman 

Chairman, Depariments of 
English and Social Studies 

Ben Franklin High School 

Bristol, Pennsylvania 


References 

115 boys and 14 girls on the junior-senior high reading levels with an 
1.Q. range of 113-138 in a class of English and social studies. 

2 Taken from Robert G. Carlsen and Richard S. Alm, Social Under- 
standings Through Literature. Washington, D. C.: National Council for 
The Social Studies, 1954, p. vii. 

3 Some youngsters discussed more than one book. 


4As listed and defined on the Discussion Group Evaluation Form, 
Chicago, Illinois: Blue Cross Commission. 
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KEYS TO READING 


An award-winning series of three 16mm sound films 
that instruct and motivate the student to acquire 
better reading habits. Subjects covered are,“‘WORDS,” 
“PHRASES AND SENTENCES,” and “PARAGRAPHS.” 





For free Preview Set or Descriptive Brochure of 
the new films, or the complete program, direct 
your request to the address below. 


C-B EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
690 Market Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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TACHISTOSCOPE-SHADOWSCOPE 
COMBINATION 


This unit provides for near-point tachistoscopic projection and paced 
reading practice. It contains a tachistoscopic shutter and a strip film 
transport, in addition to the elements of the SHADOWSCOPE Reading 


Pacer. 
















Standard strip-films of words, phrases, and digits of various levels of 
difficulty are available for use with the unit, which permits exposures 
of 1 second, 1/2, 1/10, 1/25, 1/50 and 1/125th of a second, T and B. 






$189.50 fob Chicago. Quantity discounts available. 







For further information, or the name of the dealer in your area who 
will be glad to demonstrate the unit, write to the manufacturers of the 
SHADOWSCOPE Reading Pacer. 
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105 West Adams Street . Chicago 3, Illinois 





